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KOSSUTHL AND BEM. 


BY T. WICKERSHAM, 





The struggle is past, and a nation has died ; 
Departed is Hungary’s honor and pride. 

All bleeding and ghastly she lies, while the foe, 
Triumphant, exults o’er her ruin and woe. 


Alas for the Magyar !—alas for the Hun! 

liow brilliant was hope when the battle began! 

How dark when the Autocrat marshalled his power! 
Ob! heart of the patrivt, turn from that hour! 


But the spirit of freedom dies not—and the soul 
Of the nation which spurns the usurper’s control, 
‘Though that nation he smitten, will live and inspire 
New ages with sparks of its own native fire. 


And those sparks will rekindle the flame that was quenched 
In the hearts of the free, till the sceptre is wrenched 
From the hand of that power which tramples on men, 
And the demon, Oppression, is chained in his den. 


Though the tyrant has trampled on Freedom’s last fire, 
Ant beholds ’neath his feet a crushed nation expire, 
Yet the world has a hero whose name shall remain, 
When that tyrant’s red sceptre is broken in twain. 


Yes, a hero whose story, like magic, will thrill 
Through the heart of the Hun in each valley and hill, 
And the Magyar’s great grandson shall burn at the tale, 
Till the Dannbe salutes his free home in its vale. 


Nor shall Hun, nor shall Magyar, alone bless that name— 
It shall live for the world in the annals of fame; 

And the great heart of Freedom shall flutter anew 

At the mention of Kossuth, the tried and the true. 


But where is the hero who rode by his side 

When he reared the proud banner and marched in his 
pride ¢ 

Ah! where is that glory !—the glory of Bem— 

Which glowed in the national wreath, a bright gem? 


Oh! there’s fame for the patriot that lives when he dies. 
While the Theiss from its bosom reflects the blue skies— 
While the Danube sweeps on to the Euxine’s dark wave— 
There’il be honor and glory for Kossuth the brave. 


But who honors th’ apostate? though bravely he wins 
His laurel-twined wreath when the battle begins, 
And yet shrinks from the trial, as Bem did, at last, 
His glory goes down mid the wrecks of the past. 


~ —--~~>- 


From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
THE TWO BROTHERS, OR PEACE AND GOOD 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 


The visiter to the banks of the Wye must 
doubtless have remarked the high hill, upon 
which rises the village of Sellack. The path 
leading to it from the neighboring meadows, is 
as steep as if intended to reach the clouds, and 
caused the magistrate of the place to give it the 
name of Jacob’s Ladder. At the top of the hill 
stood the church, which, from a distance, served 
as a guide to the straying traveller; around it 
were scattered the dwellings of the inhabitants, 
stationed on the different platforms of the green 
hill, like nests in the wide branches of a lofty 
cedar. 

At its foot, not far from Jacob’s Ladder, were 
two small farms, separated by a hedge of elder- 
trees. The two cottages, so exactly resembling 
each other in their neatly whitewashed walls, in 
the thatched roofs, in the casements round which 
hung the honeysuckle in fragrant clusters, came 
upon the eye as twin sisters, so alike in garb and 
feature as scarcely to be distinguished" from each 
other. 

In truth, both were built at the same time, by 
Tom and Jones Basham; not even a hedge divided 
them at first. There was as little separation be- 
tween the houses as between the hearts of the 
two brothers; but their close neighborhood soon 
gave rise to innumerable quarrels, and, at the 
time our recital begins, the Bashams had long 
ceased to hold any intercourse with each other. 
Perhaps they no longer even entertained any af- 
fection for each other—for hearts which have 
parted in anger unconsciously become embittered. 
We fill up with reproach and censure the void 
which wounded affection has left in our hearts, 
and by incessantly complaining to ourselves of 
those we have loved, we at length think we are 
quite right in hating then. ; 

No one could tell the cuusc of quarrel which, 
originating in some ebullition of temper about 
some trifle, and fomented by mutual recrimina- 
tion, and by the injudicious interference of a third 
party, ended in anopenrupture. It unfortunately 
happened, just at the time that a fresh dispute 
arose between them about a piece of ground, which 
had to be decided by law, and though a fair and 
equitable division was made, both parties left the 
court still more exasperated—for it is love, not 
justice, that softens animosity and soothes angry 
feelings. 

If, then, the impossibility of a reconciliation 
between the Bashams had become, so to speak, a 
thing of public notoriety, all those who had failed 
in their endeavors to bring it about declared the 
thing was hopeless. ‘Had not his Worship’s 
exhortation been perfectly useless? Had not 
farmer Soker got drunk three times in a vain at- 
tempt to make them take a glass together? Had 
not even Miss Bosin herself invited the two wives 
to her house, under pretext of teaching them to 
make gooseberry wine, without being able to pre- 

vail upon them to shake hands?” But none of 
them seemed to remember that he who would 
reconcile friends must make his appeal to feeling, 
not to reason. Divided hearts can only be re- 
united by gently touching some spring of feeling 
common to each. 

Such was the state of things when the curate 
of the parish arrived one day at the dwelling of 
Jones Basham. [He was an excellent man; he had 

no family, but his parishioners were his children, 

and he was as welcome to every house as a gleam 
of sunshine in winter. His words were grave 
and gentle, and even the rudest of his village 
flock felt, he knew not why, his heart softened by 

a visit from him. To be with him seemed like 

the inhaling of a purer atmosphere, soothing, and 

cheering, and bracing, His was, indeed, pure 
and undefiled religion. 

Jones Basham received the young pastor, as he 
was everywhere received, with a respectful and 
cordial welcome. The children were brought to 
him, and as he smilingly spoke to them, and 
stroked their little heads, stood timidly by his side, 
now and again stealing a glance at him through 
their long eyelashes. Taking the eldest by the 
hand, he said— 

“'T have a favor to ask of you, George.” 

The little one looked up in surprise. 

To-morrow is Palm Sunday, and I have chosen 
you to distribute the loaves.” 


“I, sir!” exclaimed the child, crimsoning with 
pleasure. 

“Yes, you! come early that I show you 
what you are to do.” cee ite d 

The child seemed as if he longed to thank him 
but stood twirling his cap nal tonsian up the 
gravel with his foot, till his father came to bis 


clef by warmly expressing his sense of the 


The pastor now accompan} hi 
P panied Jones through his 

farm, which he examined minutely ingaisity into 
Basham’s plans, and Pointing out several altera- 
tions which Basham agreed with him would be 
improvement, but declared his utter inability to 
carry them out. “A hundred pounds,” said he 
“would be necessary, and [ have not so much 
available, and, as to borrowing it, it wil] set me 
hard to work to meet my actual liabilities” 

“Bat the Lord has been pleased to grant 
your health,” said the pastor ; “you are more = 
tanate in this respect than your brother Tom, 


“I have tried to persuade him to do so, but we 
have not one in the village, and he thinks his ill- 
ness too trifling to send for advice to the neighbor-, 
ing town ; so that there is no chance of managing 
the matter, unless a doctor should by any accident 
pass by or be sent for by some one else in the vil- 
lage. Unfortunately it may be some time before 
such an opportunity occurs, and Tom’s illness 
may increase ; however I hope his youth and good 
constitution may carry him through it.” 

So saying, the curate, having now arrived at 
the garden gate, took leave of Jones Basham and 
repaired to his brother’s. Arrived there, he an- 
nounced to the little Fanny, whom he met as he 
was cntering the house, that she should next day 
help in the annual distribution of bread in the 
church. Fanny, not a whit less proud or happy 
than George, ran to tell her father of t&e honor 
intended her by the curate. ‘Tom soon appeared 
to thank the young pastor, who made most par- 
ticular inquiries about his health. The farmer 
was still suffering, but seemed now much less oc- 
cupied with his illness, than with a small legacy 
which his wife had just had her left, and immedi- 
ately began to consult the curate as to the com- 
parative security of different banks in which he 
proposed to lodge his money. 

The curate advised him, in the first instance, to 
pay off all incumbrances on his farm, and to make 
some improvements in it which he himself pointed 
out. . 

“1 have just given the same advice to your 
brother Jones,” added the pastor, “and he would 
gladly follow it, only that he is in sad want of 
money.” 

“| believe,” observed Tom, “ he has met with 
some heavy losses within these last two years,” 

“T fear that he is much pressed just now,” 
added the curate, “and, to judge by appearances, 
the legacy you have just received would have been 
more wanting to him than to you.” 

When the curate left, Tom remained a long 
time thoughtful. His brother was in want of 
money, whilst he had a sum of which he was ac- 
tually at a loss to dispose. Formerly had suvh a 
thing happened, it would not have been long be- 
fore he would have taken the leathern purse 
which contained his guineas to his brother Jones, 
and said to him, “ You may have as much as you 
want, brother, and take a memorandum of what 
you keep.” But now his offer would have been 
insultingly rejected, and this he felt he could not 
brook, or looked upon as advance on his part, 
which he would have dreaded still more 

Nevertheless, to leave Jones without help, if 
he were really in want, was very hard. Even 
were every spark of affection extinct in the hearts 
of the two brothers, the honor of the Bashams 
would not permit that one should see the other in 
poverty, or unable to meet his engagements. The 
heart is not less quick in finding a pretext for 
kindness than it is for anger, and Tom, while fan- 
cying he still preserved all his old rancor against 
Jones, passed the night in devising how he could 
manage to be cf use to him. 

Jones, on his side, was not less pre-occupied. 
The few words let fall by the curate, relative to 
his brother’s health, weighed upon his mind. The 
more he thought upon Tom’s illness the more his 
alarm increased. He feared it would become dan- 
gerous, and was uneasy at the little care he took 
of himself. He knew Tom had always been im- 
prudent, not only taking no precautions against 
the attacks to which he was subject, but, when 
they did come, appearing to look upon them as a 
guest whom, though unwelcome, it would be too 
troublesome to attempt to dislodge. Any pre- 
cautions that he did take were always forced upon 
him by Jones, who was himself a bit of a doctor. 
He was consulted by the villagers about their own 
corns, and their childrens’ whooping coughs and 
chilblains, and concocted drinks renowned 
through the village. He had acquired this medi- 
cal knowledge from his wife’s brother, who was a 
doctor, and every year spent a few days at the 
farm. Jones saw he could at once, by a letter, 
bring him to Sellack, where he might see his 
brother and judge of the state of his health. But 
how would his visit be received by the latter? 
Would he not look upon it as an attempt at a rec- 
onciliation—as anindirect advance? Jones could 
not bear the thought. 7 

Thus the night was passed by both brothers in 
uncertainty and doubt. 

Meanwhile George and Fanny awoke before 
day-break, full of the ceremony in which they 
were to play so conspicuous a part. Dressed in 
their best, they repaired to the church with their 
respective families, who for this day were to oc- 
cupy the seats of honor near the communion-table. 
Jones and Tom had always carefully avoided 
each other in the church; and it was, with no 
small emotion, that they found themselves side by 
side in the same pew. The faces of both flushed, 
as both at first instinctively drew back, and then, 
as if actuated by the same feelings, again ad- 
vanced. 

* He is ill,” said Jones to himself. 

“He is in trouble,” thought Tom. 

And they both took their allotted seats. 

In the meantime, George and Fanny, who had 
seldom met since the quarrel between the families, 
were kneeling side by side, now and then exchang- 
ing a few words and smiles. The Bashams made 
every effort not to look at each other, but their 
eyes found a common object in the two children, 
and sometimes met as if by some irresistible attrac- 
tion; the young creatures were a kind of neutral 
ground, a living link of a chain, insensibly draw- 
ing them to each other. [Every joyous smile of 
George or Fanny was like a sunbeam playing 
upon their hearts’ hatred, and melting it away. 
Vainly did false shame and pride attempt to resist 
the genial influence. Nature was stronger than 
the strong. 

And now each of them stole a glance at his 
brother. 

“ What a care-worn look he has!” said Tom to 
himeelf. 

“ How delicate he looks!” thought Jones. 

And as these thoughts passed at the same in- 
stant through their minds, they stole a glance at 
each other. 

At this moment the curate began to deliver his 
sermon, which, according to custom of the good 
man, was short; but before leaving the pulpit, he 
pointed to George and Fanny, as they stood hold- 
ing the baskets of loaves. 

“You are aware,” continued the curate, “that 
one of my predecessors established, at Sellack, 
this annual distribution, for whieh he left a pro- 
vision in his will. His inteution was, no doubt, 
to encourage you to live together in harmony, 
peace, and love; and it is no less the will of the 
God of love, who put this care for you into his 
heart, and therefore, my brethren, when these 
children go round the church presenting to you 
their baskets and repeating according to the direc- 
tion of the testator, ‘Peace and good Neighbor- 
hood, therefore it is I would exhort each one of 
you to examine his own heart, and when exch one 
puts forth his hand to take his share of the com- 
mon bread, to do so as a pledge of mutual forgive- 
ness.” . 

With these words the curate quitted the pul- 
pit, and George and Fanny began the distribu- 
tion. 

After going the rounds to the members of the 
chapter, they stopped at the bench occupied by 
their parents, and, as they presented the baskets, 
repeated in due course the words—“ Peace and 
good Neighbourhood.” 

The brothers were evidently confused. They 
looked up, and Tom saw the furrowed brow of 
Jones, and Jones the pallid cheeks of Tom; both 
were deeply affected. 

“ Peace and good Neighborhood,” was uttered 
in a half whisper, and their hands met in the 
basket. 

And now the ceremony over, the two families 
left the church ; the brothers walked out together, 
though no word was exchanged till they reached 
the churchyard. 

“Methinks we have both just made a promise 
to God,” said Tom, but without raising his eyes. 
“And for my part, I desire no better than to 
keep it.” 

“ You cannot desire it more than I do,” said 
Jones; “and if you do wish it, will you prove it 
by letting the children dine together at my house 
next Sunday.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Tom. 

«“ And what is to prevent your coming with 
them, Tom, it can do you no harm, and may do 
you some good, as by that time my brother-in-law 
the doctor will be with us?” 

“T have no objection, Jones-on condition that 





who for the last month has been far from well.” 

“ts he suffering much ?” inquired Jones, in a 
fone of embarrassment. f 

i do not know—he expressed a wish to see 

me to-day. Lam afraid he ig careless about him- 

self—he labors‘ just as much as formerly, thongh 

experience ought to have made him 


T am not mistaken, it Saat, 
jou tether’? en, it was over-exertion that killed 


« It was, 


one ; “ but why does he not consult a phy- 


wiser, for, if 


indeed,” said Jones, affected by the | the lips of both, as they rushed into each other's 
arms, 


you find use for the hundred guineas just left me 
as a legacy, and which I am quite at @ loss to put 
out to advantage.” ‘ : 

At these words Jones quickly raised his head, 
and his eyes encountered the of his brother. 
' “Ah, the curate told’ you I was in want of 
ae sian ~ t of a doctor!” re- 

“ An ou I was in want of & r! 
} plied Tom. ¥ 


An exclamation of gratified surprise burst from 


& voice at their side; it was the curate, and shak- 
‘ing ‘hands with them both, he said, “are not 
;Peace and good Neighborhood happy words ? ” 


From De Vere’s Sketches of Greece and Turkey. 


A SULTAN’S JOKE. 


An incident, which occurred soon after the ac- 
cession of the present Sultan, shows that in some 
respects, at least, he is not indisposed to follow up 
the strong traditions of his race. At the beginning 
of his reign the Ulema was resolved, if possible, 
to prevent the new Sultan from carrying on those 
reforms which had ever been so distasteful to the 
Turks, grating at once against their religious as- 
sociations and their pride of race, and which 
recent events had certainly proved not to be pro- 
ductive of those good results anticipated by Sultan 
Mahmoud. To attain this object, the Muftis 
adopted the expedient of working on the religious 
fears of the youthful Prince. One day, as he was 
praying, according to his custom, at his father’s 
tomb, he heard a voice from beneath, reiter iting 
in a stifled tone the words, “I burn” The next 
time that he prayed there the same words assailed 
his ears. ‘‘I burn,” was repeated again and again, 
and no word beside. He applied to the chief of 
the Imams to know what this prodigy might mean, 
and was informed, in reply, that his father, though 
a great man, -had also been, unfortunately,a great 
reformer ; and that, as such, it was but too much to 
be feared that he had a terrible penance to under- 
go in the other world. The Sultan sent his broth- 
er-in-law to pray at the same place, and after- 
ward several others of his household ; and on each 
occasion the same portentous words were heard. 
One day he announced his intention of going in 
state to his father’s tomb, and was attended thith- 
er by a splendid retinue, including the chief doc- 
tors of the Mahometan law. Again during his 
devotions were heard the words, “I burn!” and 
all except the Sultan trembled. Rising from 
his prayer-carpet, he called in his guards, and 
commanded them to dig up the pavement and re- 
move the tomb. It was in vain that the Muftis 
interposed, reprobating so great a profanation, and 
uttering dreadful warning as to its consequence. 
The Sultan persisted. The foundations of the 
tomb weré laid bare, and in a cavity skilfully left 
among them, was found—not a burning Sultan, but 
a Dervise. The young Monarch regarded him 
fixedly and in silence, and then said, without any 
further remark or the slightest expression of anger, 
“You burn? We must cool you in the Bos- 
phorus.” In a few minutes more the Dervise 
was in a bag, and the bag immediately after was 
in the Bosphorus. 


———» 


From the London Morning Chronicle. 


THE OLD STORY: 


AN EXAMPLE OF “ENGLISH CIVILIZATION.” 





The story which follows is, perhaps, one of the 
most tragic and touching romances ever read. 
must confess that to myself the mental and bodily 
agony of the poor Magdalene who related it was 
quite overpowering. She was a tall, fine-grown 
girl, with remarkably regular features. She told 
her tale with her face hidden in her hands and 
sobbed so loud that it was with difficulty I could 
catch her words. As she held her hands before 
her eyes, I could see the tears oozing between her 
fingers. Indeed I never remembered to have wit- 
nessed such intense grief. 

Her statement was of so startling a nature that 
I felt it due to the public to inquire into the 
character of the girl. Though it was late at night, 
and the gentleman who had brought the case to 
me, assured me that he himself was able to cor- 
roborate almost every word of the girl’s story, 
still I felt that I should not be doing my duty to 
the office that had been intrusted to me, if I al- 
lowed so pathetic and romantic a statement to go 
forth without using every means to test the truth 
of what I heard. Accordingly, being informed 
that the girl was in service, I made the best of 
my way not only to her present master, but also 
to the one she had left a few months previous. 
The gentleman who had brought her to me wil- 
lingly accompanied me thither. One of the par- 
ties lived at the east end, and the other in the 
extreme suburbs of London. The result was 
well worth the journey. Both persons spoke in 
the highest terms of the girl’s honesty, sobriety, 
industry, and of her virtue in particular. With 
this short preamble, let me proceed to tell her 
story in her own touching words: 

“T used to work at slop-work—at the shirt 
work—the fine full-fronted white shirts; I got 
2'4d. (4'¢ cents) each for ’em. There were six 
button-holes, four rows of stitching in the front, 
and the collars and wristbands stitched as well. 
By working from five o’clock in the morning till 
midnight each night, I might be able to do seven 
in the week. These would bring me in 171¢d. 
(35 cents) for my whole week’s labor. Out of this 
the cotton must be taken, and that came to 2d. 
(4 cents) every week, and so left me 151¢d. (31 
ceuts) to pay rent and living and buy candles 
with I was single, and received some little help 
from my friends; still it was impossible for me to 
live. 1 was forced to go out of a night to make 
out my living. I had «# child, and it used to cry 
for food. So, as I could not get a living for him 
myself by my needle, | went into the strects, and 
made out a living that way. Sometimes there 
was no work for me, and then I was forced to de- 
pend entirely upon the streets for my food. On 
my soul, [ went to the streets solely to get a liv- 
ing for myself and child. If I had been able to 
get it otherwise, I would not have done so. I am 
the daughter of a minister of the Gospel. My 
father was an Independent preacher, and [ pledge 
my word, solemnly and sacredly, that it was the 
low price paid for my labor that drove me to pros- 
titution. [ often struggled against it, and many 
times have I taken my child into the streets to 
beg rather than I would bring shame upon myself 
and it any longer. I have made pincushions and 
fancy articles—such as I could manage to scrape 
together—and took them to the streets to sell, so 
that I might get an honest living, but couldn’t. 
Sometimes [ should be out all night in the rain, 
and sell nothing at all, me and my child together; 
and when we didn’t get anything that way we 
used to sit in a shed, for I was too fatigued with 
my baby to stand, and I was so poor I couldn’t 
have even a night’s lodging upon credit. One 
night, in the depth of winter, his legs froze to my 
side. We sat on the step of a door. I was trying 
to make my way to the workhouse, but was so 
weak, I couldn’t get on any farther. The snow 
was over my shoes. It had been snowing all day, 
and me and my boy outin it. We hadn’t tasted 
any food since the morning before, and that I got 
in another person’s name. I was driven by posi- 
tive starvation to say that they sent me, when they 
did no such thing. All this time I was struggling 
to give up prostitution. I had many offers, but I 
refused them all. I had sworn to myself that I 
would keep from that mode of life for my boy’s 
sake. A lady saw me sitting on her door-step, 
and took me into her house, and rubbed my 
child’s leg with brandy. She gave us some food, 
both my child and me, but I was so fir gone, I 
couldn’t eat. I got to the workhouse that night. 
I told them we were starving, but they refused to 
admit us without an order; so I went back to 
prostitution again for another month. I couldn't 
get any work. I had nosecurity. [ couldn’t even 
get a reference to find me work at second-hand. 
My character was quite gone. I was at length 
so disgusted with my line of life that I got an 
order for the workhouse, and went in there for 
two years. The very minute we got inside the 
gate they took my child away from me, and al- 
lowed me to see it only once a month. At last I 
and another left “the house” to work at umbrella 
covering, so that we might have our children with. 
us. For this work we had 1s. (25 cents) a-dozen 
covers, and we used to do between us from six to 
eight dozen a week. We could have done more, 
but the work wasn’t to be had. I then made from 
3s. (75 cents) to 4s. ($1) a week, and from that time 
I gave up prostitution. For the sake of my child 
I should not like my name to be known, but for 
the sake of other young girls I can and will 
solemnly state it was the smallness of the price I 
got for my labor that drove me to prostitution as 
a means of living. In my heart I hated it; my 
whole nature rebelled at it, and nobody but God 
knows how I struggled to give it up. I was only 
able to do so by getting work at something that 
jwas better paid. Had I remained at shirt-making, 
I must have been a prostitute to this day. I have 
taken my gown off my back and pledged it, and 
gone in my petticoat—I had but one—rather than 
take to the streets again; but it was all in vain. 
We were starving still; and I robbed the young 
woman who lodged in the next room to me of a 
gown, in order to go out in the streets once more 
and geta crust. I left my child at home, wrap’ 

in a bit of old blanket, while I went out. 1 
brought home half a crown by my shame, and 
sto its cries for food for two days. My suf- 
ferings had been such, that three : il before I 
first tried to get.into the workhouse I made up 
my mind to commit suicide. I wrote the name of 
my boy, and the address of his aunts, and pinned 








“Peace and good Neighborhood,” murmured 


ever, as I thought—and went to the Regent’s park 
to drown myself in the water near the road lead- 
ing to St. John’s wood. | went there because I 
thought T was more sure of deth. It was further 
to jump. The policeman watched me, and asked 
me what I was doing. He thtught I looked sus- 
picious, and drove me from tht park. That saved 
my life. My father died, thagk God, when I was 
eight years old. My sisters wire Waistcoat hands, 
and both starving. I hardly know whether one 
is dead or not now. She is suffering from can- 
cers, brought on by poor living. | ain now living 
in service. I have been so for the last year and 
ahalf. I obtained a character from a Christian 
gentleman, to whom I owe! my 8alvation. I can 
solemnly assert, since I haye been able to earn a 
sufficient living, I have never ouce resorted to 
prostitution. My boy is still in the workhouse. 
I have been unable to save any Money since | 
have been in service. My wages are low, and | 
had scarcely any clothes when I went there. If | 
had a girl of my own, I should believe I was mak- 
ing 2 prostitute of her to put her to the slop- 
work. I am sure no girl can get a living at‘it 
without, and I say as mach after thirteen years’ 
experience of the business. I never knew one 
girl in the trade who was virtuoug; most of them 
wished to be so, but were compelled to be other- 
wise for mere life.” “ : 


For the National Era 


FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 


‘Thou hast departed. Thy pure, longing spirit 
Hath spread its willing wings and flown away ; 
‘The sound hath lingered—gladly didst thou hear it— 
Whose music welcomed thee to endiess day. 
Yes, thou hast gone to thy loved home in heaven, 
Left the cold earth, melodious bird of song ; 
A few sweet notes of music thou hast given, 
And passed away to join a brighter throng. 


Thy spirit was too beautifal and holy 
Long to abide in an unfeeling world— 
And theu hast gone, and left the dark and icwly, 
To view a brighter, higher scene unfarkd. 
Thy bird hath flown, nor left thee cold aml pining— 
That bird of Paradise whore plumes oflight, 
Where’er they rested, left a glory shining, 
Hath flown to heaven, and thou hast shared her flight. 


And we shall miss thee—miss thy thrilling music, 
Thy sweet. impassioned flow of soul-torn song— 
Faintly we hope some other soon renew) it, 
Winning, as thou, the soul from gnil and wrong ; 
Leading it forth to nature and to fancy 
In all their bright divinity and truth 
Picturing an ideal fair aud trancy— 
An angel form of tenderness and trith. 


oo ae Sei A. C. B. 
LETTER OF JOSIAH QUINCY. 


Quincy, Octokr 14, 1850. 
The following letter from one ofthe first citi- 
zens of Boston, was sent to the lategreat meeting 
in Faneuil Hall against the Fugitite Law: 


My Dear Sir: Having been requested to 
state my views on the subject of the fugitive 
slaves, many of whom have been lon} domesticated 
among us, and who, alarmed at the apposed strin- 
gency of the new law relative to thn, are prepar- 
ing, some to quit our country fo; Europe, and 
others for Canada, and concerningwhom there is 
to be a meeting of citizens this eveting, | take the 
liberty to address this letter to you, which will 
embrace some of my views on that jopic, and sub- 
mit them to your discretion to b} used or sup- 
pressed. 

In the first place, then, it ought,\n my opinion, 
to give reasonable satisfaction to thit class of our 
inhabitants, that in the State of Maisachusetts, no 
person has ever been delivered to his mater under the 
law of 1793. 

I believe this to be literally the case. It is, 
however, possible, in the lapse of nearly sixty 
years, cases may have occurred, of which there is 
now neither memory nor record. I! there have 
been any such, they have been so few as to form 
only exceptions that prove the truth of the rule 
rather than evidence of its falsity. 

P therefore, under these. circumstances, 
ought to rest at ease, with the assurance, and in 
the confidence resulting from the above fact, that, 
in the State of Massachusetts, the law of 1850 
will be just as inoperative for sixty years to come, 
as the law of 1793 has been for nearly sixty years 
past. 

There is, indeed, in the law, an energy and vi- 
gor of proceeding somewhat beyond that obtained 
by the law of 1793, and this will; undoubtedly, 
operate, in terrorem, on the slaves in the Southern 
States, and thus diminish their attempts at frec- 
dom, and give more quiet of mind to their mas- 
ters. The greater stringency of the new law will 
also operate in favor of their masters, in respect 
to slaves who have taken up their residence in 
States adjoining slaveholding States, among the 
inhabitants of which, there is no such general re- 
pugnance to the slaveholding system as exists 
among the inhabitants of Massachusetts, and 
where individuals may easily be found, who, 
moved by cupidity, would readily stem the low 
tide of obloquy and reproach, which exists in 
those States, to giving aid to masters, in the re- 
covery of their slaves. 

But no such fear or apprehension concerning 
the power of the new law can, in my judgment, 
reasonably exist, within the State of Massachu- 
setts. Past events are sufficient guarantees for the 
future. The great mass of intelligent Southern 
slaveholders understand the universality of the 
feeling in Massachusetts on the subject of this 
law, and respect it, and have neither expectation 
or desire, that it shall be made to have a retro- 
spective or retroactive effect. It is possible that 
some one or two interested individuals running 
for luck, or desirous of creating excitement, may 
attempt to put the law in force in Massachusetts. 
But the great body of Southern slaveholders un- 
derstand their interests voo well to desire to see 
created in Massachusetts such an excitement as 
would result from an attempt, like that affecting 
the slave Hamlet in New York; whereby a per- 
son long residing as a freeman in the State 
should be secretly seized, handcuffed and hurried 
out of it, without allowing him an opportunity to 
apply to counsel for protection, or to the law of 
the State, or the sympathies of the vicinity. Any 
man, officer, or layman, engaged in such an at- 
tempt, in the State of Massachusetts, if success- 
ful, would, I apprehend, find it difficult afterwards 
long to remain resident in a land, the feelings of 
whose inhabitants he had so universally outraged. 

The law of 1793 was not deficient in strength. 
It was ample for its objects, and would have been 
as effectual in Massachusetts as it was elsewhere. 
Its utter inefficiency here, resulted solely from 
the unanimous s;:irit pervading the whole people 

‘of the State on the subject of that law, and from 
the inwrought sovereignty, in the minds of the 
people of this State, of the principle of the con- 
stitution of the State, which secures to every hu- 
man being within it the right of trial by jury, in 
every case affecting his life, liberty, or property. 

The universality of this feeling, within this 
State, on this law, is attributed, most falsely, to 
the labors of a class of men, at this day known by 
the name of “ abolitionists.” That feeling existed 
long before any such class had existence, or even 
aname. It was grown in the grain, it was infused 
by Nature as a component element into the blood 
of the people of this State. I have been inti- 
mately acquainted with, and a close observer of, 
the character of that people for sixty years, and 
I do not believe there has been a moment in 
which, within any populous district of this State, 
the law of 1793 could have been openly enforced ; 
and without any’ pretensions to the spirit of pro- 
phecy, I foretell that the same will be the fate of 
the law of 1850. ‘ : 

I can speak on this subject with a somewhat 
personal certainty, so far as it respects the exist- 
ence of the feeling prevalent on this subject fifty- 
six years Sometime about the year 1794, 
soon after the first law on this subject was passed, 
I was sent for as counsellor-at-law, to appear be- 
fore one of our acting justices of the peace— 
(Greenleaf)—to defend a person then on trial, un- 
der the charge of being a slave, on the claim of 
his master, for delivery to him. On appearing 
before the justice, I found the room filled with a 
crowd of persons, not one of whom I knew, but 
who were attending the court, apparently from 
interest or curiosity. Among them were the con- 
stables, and the agent of the master, bat who the 
other persons were, or what was the object of their 
assembling, I was ignorant. I entered, of course, 
on my duties, as advocate, called for the evidence 
of the agent’s authority, and denied the authority 
of the law of Con; and of the magistrate 
under it, to deliver an inhabitant of Massachu- 
retts into the custody of another, unless after trial 
by jury, according to the constitution of that 
State. While occupied with my argument, [ was 
suddenly interruped by a loud noise behind me, 
and on turning round, I found to my astonishment, 
both the constables and the agent on the floor, and 
the alleged slave passing out of the room between 








them to his little shift, and left him in bed—for- 


- 


the files of bystanders, which were opened to the. 


About a fortnight elapsed, when I was called 
upon by Rufus Greene Amory, 2 lawyer of emi- 
nence at the Boston bar, in that day, who showed 
me a letter from a Southern slaveholder, direct- 
ing him to prosecute Josiah Quincy, for the pen- 
alty, under the law of 1793, for obstructing the 
agent of the claimant in obtaining his slave un- 
der the psocess established by that law. 
- Mr. Amory felt, not less than myself, the folly 
of such a pretence ; and I never heard from him, 
or from any one, anything more on the subject 
of prosecution. This fact, and the universal grati- 
fication which the result appeared to give to the 
public, satisfied my mind, that unless by accident 
or stealth, or in some very thinly settled parts of 
the country, the law of 1793 would forever be in- 
operative, as the event has proved, in Massachu- 
setts. And the same will,in my opinion, be the 
case, as [ have already said, with the law of 1850. 
The feeling, and the origin of its universality, 
on this subject, in Massachusetts, is, as I appre- 
hend, not well understood. It had its origin in no 
general disposition to interfere with the rights of 
Southern slaveholders, but from the surprise and 
utter disgust of the law of 1793, which from the 
first. pervaded every class of citizens in Massa- 
chusetts. They regarded that law as violating 
the principle of the compact, as they understood 
it, when they acceded to ti Constitution of the 
United States. In accepting that clause of the 
Constitution which provides that “persons held 
to service or labor” in any other State, and “ es- 
caping into Massachusetts,” should “not be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, in consequence 
of any law” passed by her, and that she would 
deliver up on claim such person to the party to 
whom the service may be due; the peopleof Mas- 
sachusetts understood that such claim should be 
enforced, in conformity to, and in coincidence 
with, the known and established principles of the 
Constitution of Massachusetts. 
Fhat pledge, the people of Massachusetts, by 
accepting that clause in the Constitution of the 
United States, solemnly gave; and that pledge the 
people of Massachusetts have never violated; and, I 
will add, they never will violate it. The law of 
1793 undertook to modify the terms of that 
pledge, availing itself of certain general construc- 
tive powers of the Constitution of the United 
States, and by wresting them to purposes to 
which they were never supposed to be applicable. 
Had it been anticipated by the Convention of 
Massachusetts which adopted the Constitution of 
the United States, that the general powers it con- 
veyed would have been so construed as to author- 
ize the passing of a law of Congress, riding over 
and trampling down the great principles of the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, which secures to 
every human being within that State the right of 
trial by jury, I cannot question for a moment that 
the objections which such an anticipation would 
have raised, would have been insurmountable, 
and the Constitution of the United States would 
never have received the sanction of that Conven- 
tion. Could it have been anticipated by that peo- 
ple that a law would he passed, superseding that 
great principle of human freedom, and that in 
this State, in which the claimant of ownership for 
a COW, an ox, or a horse, or an acre of land, could 
not be divested of his right without a trial by 
jury, yet that, by the operation of such a law, a 
citizen might be seized, perhaps secretly, carried 
before a single magistrate, without the right of 
proving before a jury his title to himself, be sent 
out of the State, on the certificate of such single 
magistrate, into hopeless and perpetual bondage, 
it is impossible, in my judgment, that the Consti- 
tution of the United States could have received 
the sanction of one-tenth part of the people of 
Massachusetts. The law of 1793 unquestionably 
excited in the people of this State an universal 
surprise and disgust, and a willingness to coun- 
teract the provisions of that law, became a settled 
feeling and policy of the people of the State; 
and this feeling became so general, that the at- 
tempt to enforce the law within the State became 
hopeless from the first; and this, as I have al- 
ready stated, arose from no general disposition in 
that people to interfere with the rights of South- 
ern slaveholders, but from the general opinion 
prevalent in the State that Southern rights, when 
prosecuted in Massachusetts, should be pursued 
under the principles of the laws and Constitution 
of this State. This was the nature of the pledge 
given by this people in accepting the clanse in the 
Constitution of the United States relative to 
“persons bound to service in other States, and 
escaping into this.” This pledge the people of 
Massachusetts never have violated, and, as I be- 
lieve, never will violate. 
Let the laws upon this subject be so modified 
as to give to every person whose service is thus 
claimed, the right of trial by jury, before being 
sent out of the land, and the universal dissatis- 
faction would be almost wholly allayed. And the 
Southern owner, under the law so modified, will 
have no more obstacle to his success than what 
is inherent in the nature of such trial. 
Let it not be said that this would be keeping 
the promise to the sense and breaking it to the 
hope, because no twelve men could be found in 
the State who wouid do justice to the slave-owner 
on such trial. Without admitting, for 1 moment, 
that there is any truth in such a suggestion! will 
only say—if wu be true, and no twelve men in the 
State could be found who would not violate their 
oath, rather than be concerned in returning a 
slave to his master, can any fact be imagined 
more conclusive to show the folly of attempting 
to enforce such a law within the limits of a State 
in which such principles and feelings so univer- 
sally predominate ? 
But I have extended my remarks beyond my 
original intention. My great object has been to 
give such opinions and views as ought, in my 
judgment, to give peace of mind to the class of 
persons agitated by their apprehensions from the 
recent Congressional law—and tending to assure 
them that they may abide safely, as they have 
already done, under the protection of the laws of 
Massachusetts and the sympathies of her citizens. 
And in addition, I would express a hope, that 
nothing should be done in this meeting giving 
the subject a party or political aspect, which I 
am assured was not the intention of those who 
originated the call of it. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your friend and 
servant, Jostan Quincy. 

J. Ingersoll Bowditch, Esq. 

Resolutions were also read by Mr. Dana, and 
passed unanimously. 


a es 


For the National Era. 


SECESSION. —No. 3, 


There is a class of texts much quoted by the 
advocates of secession, to overthrow the positions 
we have taken. The first we will notice is, 
1 Cor. v, 11: “ But now I have written unto you not 
to keep company, if any man that is called a 
brother be a fornicator or covetous; with such a 
one no not to eat.”” That any sane man should 
think seccssion taught here, fills me with amaze- 
ment. The question that settles the whole con- 
troversy, as far as this text is concerned, is this: 
Does the Apostle here command the church col- 
lectively, or its members individually to withdraw 
from a corrupt body—or does he command the 
church to expel an unworthy member? Is it se- 
cession, or is it excommunication that is required ? 
The 13th verse answers the question : “ Therefore, 
put away from among yourselves that wicked person.” 
Mr. Gilmer says, ‘‘ this text is greatly relied upon 
by the advocates of secession.” This istrue. They 
consider it their very Gibraltar. But look at it 
in its connections, and it is nothing but a plain, 
simple command requiring a church to expel an 
offender! And this command is used to prove 
that we ought to break fellowship with bodies 
which are still churches of Jesus eg and or- 
ganize anew! because they have not made slave- 
holding a term of communion! 

2 Thes. iii, 6, is used by our good brethren in 
the same way: “Now we command you brethren, 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 
withdraw yourselves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly,” &c. Mr. Gilmer says, “the 
precise mode of withdrawal is not given by the 
Apostle, the duty is clearly enjoined; and if it 
cannot be effected but by secession, then that is 
the way.” Now here is a mistake. The precise 


verse: “ Note that man and have no company with 
him.” He tells the Corinthians to “ have no com- 

y with the fornicators, the covetous,” &c., and 
then explains by saying, “put away from among 
yourselves that wicked person.” Hence, when 
Paul tells the Thessalonians to withdraw from the 
disorderly person, and explains by saying, “have 
no company with him,” he means, “put him away 
from among yourselves ”—i. e, expel him. The 
idea of a whole church seceding from an individ- 
nal, is absurd. This text is nothing else than 
another simple command requiring a church to 
cast out an unworthy member. And I ask, in 
all candor, with what fairness are such texts quo- 
ted, to prove that under some circumstances, or 
that under any circumstances, we ought to 
“change our ecclesiastical locality in the King- 





right and left for his escape. 


mode is given by the Apostle. He gives it in the 13th” 


prove that slaveholders should be cast out of the 
church, if they continue in their sin; and they 
are often used for this purpose by myself and anti- 
slavery brethren, who are not come-out-ers, But 
what we object to, and what fills us with amaze- 
ment, is this: that a rule obliging a church to 
give back to the world an unworthy member, 
should be adduced as evidence that secession from 
an unfaithful church, isa binding duty. But we 
will be told that, although these and similar texts 
may not directly prove the duty of withdrawing 
from a corrupt church of Christ, they contain a 
principle which proves it indirectly. That if the 
church would be polluted by communing with a 
wicked man, I, as an individual, would be pollu- 
ted by communing with him; and hence, if the 
church will not put him away, I can escape pollu- 
tion only by “leaving the church.” This seems 
plausible, bat it is sophistical and unsound. The 
church in the days of our Lord, was polluted by 
retaining in her communion wicked men. And 
yet our Lord himself was ‘‘ undefiled and sepa- 
rate from sinners,” while communing in that very 
church. The reason is this: the Saviour did all 
he lawfully could, as a member of that church, to 
oppose these wicked members. The church neg- 


have no dilfienlty at all iv und prin 
ciple, when applied elsewhere. The state as well 
as the church is a divine institution. It is the 
duty of every State in which slaves are held, “to 
break every yoke and let the oppressed go free.” 
But suppose that the State neglects or refuses to 
do it, is there no way that I, as an individual, may 
escape guilt but by leaving the State? Will I not 
be personally innocent in this matter, if I do all 
in my power to show the community their error 
and have the work accomplished? Certainly I 
will. And on precisely the same principle that I 
may remain under the jurisdiction of an unfaith- 
ful State and be personally free from her crimes, 
I may remain under the jurisdiction of an unfaith- 
ful church without being partaker of her guilt. 
It was thus that our Lord was “undefiled and 
separate from sinners,” while communing in a cor- 
rupt church. And it was doubtless in the same 
way that there were “a few names even in Sardis 
which had not defiled their garments,” although 
the church was declared by the Son of God to be 
dead. And it was on this ground no doubt that 
these “ few names,” instead of being required to 
secede from this corrupt body, were only required 
to “be watchful and strengthen the things that 
remain.” 2 Cor. vi, 17, is sometimes urged as an 
argument for secession: “Come out from among 
them and be ye separated,” &c. Our Lord was 
“separate,” but did not “come out” from the 
church inhisday. Butissecession from a church 
spoken of here? We must “come out,” but from 
what? or from whom? Reader, look at the con- 
text, and you will see. We are to come out from 
“unbelievers,” “unrighteousness,” “darkness,” 
“ Belial, and idols.” But is a Church of Jesus 
Christ, however corrupt, ever designated by these 
terms? Do they not designate the world? And 
how can a command to secede from the world even 
prove that it is our duty to secede from a church, 
unless it shall have been proved first, that that 
particular church has become a part of the world ? 
We come now to that famous text from which 
so many secession sermons are preached—Rev. 
xviii, 4: “Come out of her, my people, that ye 
be not partakers of her sins.” But, before this 
can prove that we ought to “change our ec- 
clesiastical locality in the Kingdom of God,” it 
must first be proved that Babylon, here referred 
to, was a church of Jesus Christ at all. But, 
strange as it may appear, it is admitted by all that 
this very Babylon was unchurched when it be- 
came the duty of God’s people to forsake her! 
In other words, that she was a part of the world ! 
And as an apostate church she is distinctly mark- 
ed out in the context. Is it said of the church 
she shall stand forever? This Babylon was “/fall- 
en” Ig thechurch called the “ Bride” of Christ ? 
Babylon is the “‘ Great mhore—the mother of har- 
lots” Does the church consist of saints? Baby- 
lon “was drunk with the hlood of saints, and with the 
blood of the martyrs of Jesus.” Is the church de- 
clared to be “ the temple of the Lord ”—a habita- 
tion of God through the Spirit? Bahylon is de- 
clared to be “ the habitation of devils” And in- 
deed the command—“ come out,” is enough of it- 
self to prove that she was no longer a church of 
Christ—that he had forsaken her. He does not 
say, “go out,” as though he himself still abode 
there, making it a temple of God—but “come 
out,” intimating that he himself had departed. 
He commands his people to “follow him ;” but 
never tells them to go /efore him. Where he is, 
there they may with safety be. When he departs, 
then, and not till then, has the time come for 
them to go. If, then, Babylon was not a church, 
how can the command, “come out” of Babylon, 
prove that we ought to “change our ecclesiastical 
locality ia the Kingdom of God?” But may not 
these bodies, from which we are urged to with- 
draw, be like Babylon, apostate and fallen? We 
will attend to this inquiry in our next. 
. H. 8S. Fuuierton. 

South Salem, Ohio. 
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INCREASING EXCITEMENT. 


Western Vermont, Mracnaw’s District, 
Chittenden county, Oct. 8, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Evra: 


1 have just time, before the Southern mail 
leaves, to inform you that there is no inconsider- 
able amount of excitement-in this region, occa- 
sioned by the passage of the Pro-Slavery meas- 
ures, which have just been established by both 
houses of Congress ; and more particularly on ac- 
count of what is here termed the “Infamous Slave 
Bil” The people are just beginning to find out 
what the law is,and are fast looking up the names 
of the men who passed the bill. The law is held 
generally, I think, in the greatest possible execra- 
tion; and Webster, who is supposed to have fa- 
vored, and the men who have voted for it, are re- 
nounced and denounced in terms unmeasured and 
unqualified. People are going from house to 
house, taking counsel upon, and denouncing the 
law, and saying, for tyranny and barbarity, it has 
few or no parallels in the monarchies of the Old 
World. In the present state of society, [ would 
prefer almost any rank or condition in it to that 
of a slave-hunter in Vermont. 

This is the county in which was held the first 
political Anti-Slavery convention in this State, 
and I should not have been surprised had it been 
the first to denounce the new Slave Law; but it 
appears, from the hand bills which are now being 
circulated thick and fast through our streets, and 
posted up, that the county next south, have got 
the start, and called, in the language of the bills, 
an “ Indignation Meeting, in view of the passage of 
the Infamous Fugitwe Slave Bill by the present 
Congress, making our State Slave-hunting 
Ground, and our citizens Human Blood-Hounds,” 
to be holden at Ferrisburgh, on the 11th of this 
month. It wasa great error insome of our North- 
ern Congressmen in supposing, from the statement 
of Mr. Clay, and some pensioned editors, that the 
Northern people had of late experienced essential 
change of sentiment on the subject ofslavery. I 
have lived to see the doings of the American peo- 
ple and that of their Government for more than 
half a century, and think I have comprehended 
and appreciated, to some tolerable degree, the mo- 
tives which have actuated them; but I much mis- 
take them and the signs of the times, if it is not 
soon found expedient to modify and change for the 
better this slave law, or let it remain as a dead let- 
ter on the statute book, or repeal it, in order to 
avoid its execution amid terrific and appalling 
scenes not before witnessed on this continent. By 
all means let us advise each other through the 
land, to loyalty, temperance, and good order, and me- 
morialize, day and night, the next Congress, soon 
to sit, for a repeal or a satisfactory law on the sub- 
ject. The truth is, the Northern Congressmen 
have followed the concession and compromise sys- 
tem till it is now with expense and difficulty that 
they can recover their lost rights, or even main- 
tain what of them they are now in possession of; 
but it will be Woe to the men that follow this 
policy longer. Matters of this sort are fast coming 
toa crisis. You will soon hear from the People 

Yours, with due respect, N.P. 





October 9th. 

My letter missed the mail yesterday. Some of 
our best citizens are fearful the present Slave Law 
will lead to a rebellion. The excitement is in- 
creasing like a flowing river, deep, broad, and 
still occasionally dashing over its banks. There 
are some persons in this State called Fugitive 
Slaves—some of whom are said to be armed tothe 
teeth with the most dangerous weapons, resolved 
that naught but their dead bodies shall go back to 
the land of bondage. It is reported in our streets 
this morning, that some of the men and their son 
who went over the Lake and ejected Provost an 
his army from Plattsburgh, are saying that before 
men shall be carried away into bo without 
their oath, without jury, without appeal, and 





dom of God?” They may be legitimately used to 





yet fraternize with the war spirit, though I used 
to love the soldier, but in my heart I greatly pity 
the slave, and will not yet despair of Congress 
soon relieving him and the country from such an 
oppressive and Nation-dishonoring law. 


ie MiB; “ 
: SPELLING REFORM. : 


3 Our correspondent is mistaken in suppos- 
ing that our columns are to be devoted to the 
purposes he names. We have not opposed the 
Spelling Reform —Ev. Era. 


East Fatrrietp, Cotumeiana Co., 
April 6, 1851. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

We are sorry to learn the columns of the Na- 
tional Era are devoted to the overthrow of Pit- 
man’s and Comstock’s system of representing the 
sounds of the human voice, which the editor has 
recognised as “ Komstok’s purfect alfabet.” He 
assumes the position, “that all attempts to estab- 
lish it will remain as literary curiosity only. 
Its advocates seem to overlook three things.” 


lected or refused to employ her lawful power to They have not only overlooked; but they have 


uaderloeked them, too. Tis first objection is, “ we 
protect herself, and to reform or expel them.. We geo emarver me OUTECIVES Wren wo Mphabets, in- 


stead of one”’ Experience has proved that those 
who learn phonotophy first can learn to read he- 
terotypic printing, by the comparative resemblance 
of words, in one-tenth the time required to master 
it by the present cumberous and wearisome prac- 
tice of committing to memory the barbarous man- 
ner of spelling. “Second, the force of associa- 
tion with the actual appearance of familiar words, 
80 that no one who hasread Spenser, for example, 
would be willing to see his stanzas, even in our 


common orthography.” Just as though we could 


not appreciate the sentiments of a poet without 
having the spelling clouded with all the obscurity 
imaginable. When a person is reading to us from 
one of these books that are overly righteous in 
their orthography, why do we not tell him to 
spell the words, that we may the better relish 
their sublime sentiments. And why not spell our 
words when conversing, if the spelling gives so 
much dignity to thought. “Third, it is not the 
written English tongue,” &c. We do not claim 
it to be. It is printing the human voice, what the 
world has never had before. Weare not going to 
dispute with the editor about the plausibility of 
“ well-trained children of five or six being able to 
spell and read fluently,” because we are unac- 
quainted with the more than ordinary talents of 
such children, who are born in the heart of lite- 
rature and knowledge ; but, as for us back-woods, 
thick-brained, flat-headed people, we have to go to 
school from twelve to fifteen years,and even then, 
on taking up histories of foreign countries and 
books with unfamiliar words, we never know to 
a certainty whether we give the correct pronun- 


tiation or not. We hardly know what to say in 


regard to the umbrage which has been taken at 
the pronunciation. But it is our candid opinion 
that the editor is either not acquainted with the 
alphabet and system, or he does not know how 
words should be pronounced ; because Dr. Com- 
stock is acknowledged to be the greatest elocu- 
tionist in the United States, and his pronuncia- 
tions are founded upon the highest authorities in 
America. We would have heartily thanked the 
gentleman for so charitably commending the sys- 
tem to the public, “especially the aged,” had he 
not been so slow in the movement. We fear he 
is up rather late in the day to commend a system 
whose own novelty, simplicity, and philosophical 
foundation will recommend it to all lovers of lit- 
erature and science—to all who are interested in 
the education and elevation of the whole human 
family. Even now thousands are rushing it for- 
ward with the speed of the car. The dark clouds 
of prejudice and the mighty clamor of ignorance, 
that would have buried it in the dust, are begin- 
ning to vanish and subside. It is constantly 
gaining admittance into the colleges and high 
schools throughout our enlightened and happy 
land. Fear not “a century or two will pass” be- 
fore it becomes the common type for printing. 
We have no such doubts; and we are firmly con- 
vinced it is the very thing the world stands in 
need of. What we sincerely ask of our friends 
is to give it a candid and thorough examination 
before condemning it. 

Yours truly, friend of the reform, 

J. WickersHamM. 


oe 


From the Rome (Ga.) Southerner. 
LETTERS RECEIVED AT THE KINGSTON MASS 
MEETING. 


Monteomery, Aua., Sept. 11, 1850. 
GentLEMEN: I am in the receipt of your invita- 
tion to attend “a Mass Meeting of the People of 
Cherokee,” which will take place at Kingston, on 
the W.and A. Railroad, on Thurcday the 26th 
of this month. ‘ 

It would afford me great pleasure to witness the 
gathering together of the men of Cherokee, at the 
time appointed. 

My semi-annual courts, however, commence on 
the 23d instant, and I am imperatively compelled 
to deny myself that pleasure. 

My sympathies, however, will all be with you. 
We have just been informed by a telegraphic des- 
patch, that the great fraud, so long in the concoct- 
ing, has at last been completed in all its breadth 
and depth, and has at length received the sanction 
of the Government. The time for action, then, 
has arrived. Uponan occasion of far less import- 
ance, Governor Troup advised the Legislature of 
Georgia, that “the argument was exhausted, and 
it was time to stand by your arms.” The issue is 
made up. You, in common with the South gen- 
erally, have fairly notified the North and the 
Government, that we would not submit to the 
consummation of this stupendous fraud. You 
have deliberately planted yourselves beside the 
people of the Southern States, upon the time-sanc- 
tioned line of the Missouri Compromise—36 30 ; 
and declared that Northern aggression must there 
be staid. 

If it is indeed true, that regardless of this 
solemn warning—regardless of our constitutional 
rights, the Government has enacted a system of 
laws which excludes the South, not only from 
every foot of the common Territories, but which 
invades the limits of a sovereign State, and gives 
an immense area of Slave territory to Free Soil, 
then indeed are we called upon “to stand to our 
arms,” or ignomidiously recede from our bold po- 
sitions, and forever after occupy an inferior posi- 
tion among the States of this Union. 

Georgia has provided for this contingency. She 
has determined to call a convention of her citi- 
zens, who alone can authoritatively decide what 
shall be the mode and manner of resistance, and 
what the new safeguard which they will require 
in this—the destruction of those ancient safe- 
guards provided by their forefathers. 

In addition to the intrinsic importance to them 
of this great movement, it derives additional* in- 
terest from the fact that the course decided upon 
will have a leading and great effect upon the 
course which other Southern States may adopt, 
who have yet to commence the movement. 

I trust, therefore, that Georgia, recognising her 
position as a leader in this great crisis, will see 
proper to recommend to her sister States of the 
South some mode by which, as in the days of our 
glorious Revolution, they may meet as States, and 
confer together for the common benefit, and if 
need be—“ to forma more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provideofor 
the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” There should be, I would defer- 
entially suggest, a Congress of the Southern 
States, deriving its authority from the sovereign- 
ty of those States. Such a body, called at the 
suggestion of the Convention of the people of 
Georgia, would place our cause upon high, practi- 
cal ground. Such a body would act with the light 
and experience of our Revolutionary fathers to 
guide them, would be sanctified by the remem- 
brance of the acts and doings and aim of the simi- 
lar body that assembled during our Revolutionary 
struggle. Thus would unity of purpose be brought 
about. and unity of action be secured; and the 
result would doubtless be, that our liberties 
would be placed beyond the reach of aggression 
from any Abolition quarter. ; 

Yours, &c., W. L. YANCY. 








From the N. Y. Evening Post. 


MR. JAMES AND, THE WHIG REVIEW. 

The last number of the American Wiig eo 
has @ mean attack upon Mr. G. P. R. Jones © ° 
novelist. It seems that many years re tiie aa 
there was a talk of a war between t scoot aes 
States and England, Mr. James inno atte nn 
gerel in which he made several aon ~" peubttion. 
to our slaveholding and repudia re satcat 
The verses were written for the ge —_ ~ 
riends, aba * lively ie ee injudicions 
intended for the Po” nem printed in the Dublin 
person, however, B d th e now made the 
University Magazine, and they ar 





‘without the writ of habeas corpus, the. last drop of 
their blood will be likely to run freely. I do not 


occasion, by the Whig Review, of a most indecent 
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assault. The Courier, which is of the some poli- 
tics with the Review, says - : 

“The verses are in the ‘’Ercles vein,’ as was to 
have been expected, being written by an English- 
man, for a private circle of friends, after dinner, 
while talk was rife of a war with the United 
States. Mr. James never published them—never 
gave public expression to their sentiments, but 
was dragged into a magazine by an officious aud 
intermeddling friend. No American would agree 
with him in opinion; but we had also supposed 
that no American would doubt his right to enter- 
tain such opinions, or expect him, as an English- 
man, not todo so. And still more —. es 
we, that no one in this country would make m bperd 
the ground and occasion for & public attack, as 
malignant as it is inbospitable. Yet the Anw. 
can Review, advertising itself the exponent an 
champion of the Whig party, devotes three pages 
to pure blackguardism, founded upon this single 
poem of Mr. James! We trust that no one, at 
home or abroad, will suppose it to represent the 
feeling of any respectable portion of the Ameri- 


can people, or of any party or of any section.” 
“THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, OCTOBER 23, 1850. 





OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


As the year is beginning to draw to a close, we 
shall soon commence the work of sending ont cir- 
culars and renewing subscribers. We now merely 
call their attention to it, so that they may be pre- 
pared. We hope every one of our friends has 
come to the resolution that there must be no fall- 
ing off, but, on the contrary, an increase of our 
list. 


_—_-a>—- 


THE OUTSIDE OF THE ERA. 


"The two communications on onr outside pages, 
concerning the Fugitive Law, will serve to show 
our readers at the South the state of feeling at 
the North. We have other communications of 
a like character on hand, but those two will 
suflice. 

From the published opinion of Mr. Crittenden, 
the Attorney General, it will be seen what can 
be said in defence of the law. 

A letter from Mr. Yancy, formerly a member 
of Congress from Alabama, is a pretty fair speci- 
men of the spirit and policy of the Disunionists 
at the South. 


-.-— 


SOMETHING IN STORE. 


Next week we shall publish a story, called 
“Agatua, or THE Victim or Epucation,” by 
Mary Irving. 

The week after, we shall commence the publi- 
cation of an original story by Mrs, Southworth, 
entitled “Hickory Hatt, or tHe Outcast; A 
Romance of Real Life.” It will run through three 
or four numbers. 


REDUCTION AND REFORM IN THE NAVAL 
SERVICE. 


Reduction and Reform are hard to be effected 
fn any branch of the public service. Men in of- | 
fice seem to think they possess an inalienable right 
to be supported by the Government, and are always 
pleading important services against every pro- 
ject of retrenchment. Especially is this the case 
in the Army and Navy, whose officers, no matter 
how little they have to do, are always inclined to 
magnify their own importance, and press their 
claims upon the consideration of the Government. 
A proposition to reduce their number, or change 
the usages to which they have been accustomed, 
willalways encounter an opposition, stimulated and 
strengthened by the combined influences of 
pride, prejudice, and self-interest. Or suppose all 
this overcome, still Congress may legislate one 
way, and the Executive work another. The 
mere absence of cordial and active codperation 
between the Departments, will render unavailing 
the wisest schemes of reformation. 

In obedience to the People’s will, Congress, at 
its late session, prohibited the practice of flogging 
in the Névy—an innovation upon its usages 
which can be sustained only by the sympathetic 
and energetic action of the Secretary of the Navy. 
It was a great step in the way of reform, but it 
will not do to stop here. The whole disciplinary 
code of the Navy ought to be carefully revised, 
and adapted to the new order of things. The au- 
thority of officers should be determined, and modes 
of discipline clearly indicated. 

Bat, not only is further reform needed, the 
People are beginning to inquire whether there 
may not be a reduction of our Naval Force, and 
whether, after all, it is precisely the kind of ma- 
terial needed at this age of the world. 

Our Naval establishment costs nine or ten mil- 
lions of dollarsannually : the Civil list, embracing 
all expenditures for Congress, for the President 
and Executive Departments, for the Judiciary, 
and for Foreign Intercourse, is a little over three 
millions per annum, not a third of the cost of the 
Navy! Wecan see the labor performed by the 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Depart- 
ments, and by the Diplomatic Corps. They 
make and execute our laws—maintain peace 
and order—take care of our foreign interests. 
They earn what they receive. But, what are the 
labors of the Navy, with its six squadrons, its 
eight thousand men, its superfluous midshipmen, 
and supernumerary officers? What is it doing, 
worth three times as much as we pay those who 
carry on the affairsof the Republic? Protecting 
our Commerce? It is only at long intervals that 
our men-of-war are seen at ports most frequented 
by our merchantmen. I[n the event of a sudden 
war with Great Britain, our commerce would be 
swept from the seas by the war steamers of that 
Power, before a Seventy-four sailing ship on our 
coast could get ready for a cruise. 

“Take any one of our squadrons,” says Mr. 
Sranton, of ‘Tennessee, in a speech, (for a copy 
of which we are indebted to his politeness,) “‘and 
inquire what it has been doing fora year past. 
* %* We have had one in that sea, (the Medit- 
erranean,) no less than four frigates, with seven 
sloops-of-war, all employing some twenty-five hun- 
dred men. What have they been doing? Most 
of the time, lying at anchor at Spezzan, at Bahia, 
or at Mahon. Our commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean is quite small, although it is increasing. 
We have some trade with Marseilles, Trieste, and 
Smyrna. But it is doubtful whether the two-and- 
a-half millions required to eupport this squadron, 
is not more than the whole profit derived from our 
commerce in the Mediterranean. * * * 
But, what has that squadron been doing? Dur- 
ing the whole of last winter, Commodore Mor- 
gan’s ship was lying at Bahia: he himself was 
living at Naples, and I presume he did not see his 
ship for several months. As for the ships them- 
selves, they were quietly moored in their respect- 
ive harbors, and it is probable the only American 
flags they saw for months together, were those of 
the store-ships which carried them provisions. In 
the meantime, the officers, by turns, were living 
in the cities, and enjoying themselves in their 
Italian luxury, while the men were virtually pris- 
oners on board, with occasional liberty to get 
drunk on shore. * * * When one of our 
vessels sets sail for a three-years’ cruise, as it is 
called, she drops her anchor at Rio, at Callao, or 
at Canton, and there she frequently remains for 
six or twelve months ina state of perfect inactivity. 
* * Instances have occurred of vessels losing 
their anchors by the actual rotting or rusting of 
their cables; and it is an old sarcasm, which [ 
suppose is only true in a metaphorical sense, that 
our ships ground upon the beef bones thrown 
overboard by their crews.” 

The effect of this inactive, stupid life upon the 
men is deplorable. With nothing to do, no em- 
ployment or amusement for soul or body, without 
aim or end, what is there to prevent them from 


tinous 2 


It is time there should be a reform. ‘The People 
cannot much longer tolerate the idea of paying 
ten millions of dollars annually for such services 
as thesé. Fewer officers, and these kept constant- 
ly employed ; fewer midshipmen ; fewer men, and 
they better paid; fewer ships, and they better 

e wants of onr commerce—will cost 
less money, and do more service and generate far 
less corruption, than our present Navy, . 

Mr. Stanton, in the excellent apeech to which 
we have referred, has taken ground on this subject 
of Naval Reform, and we hope he will not desist 
from his efforts till the attention of Congres, 








be fully drawn to its necessity. The amendment 


ion bill, con- 
he proposed to the Naval Appropriation bill, 
aa a part of his scheme of reduction.” It was 

follows: 

ea Be it further enacted, That hereafter the Naval 
forcea of the United States in commission, shall 
be divided into two squadrons, to be known as the 
Squadron of the Atlantic, and the Squadron of 
the Pacific. The former to have its headquarters 
in the waters of the United States on the Atlantic, 
and to cruise in the North and South Atlantic, in 
the Mediterranean, and the Gulf of Mexico 7 the 
latter to have its headquarters at San Francisco, 
and to cruise in the North and South Pacific, in 
the China Seas and the Indian Ocean: Provided, 
That so long as existing treaties require it, @ force 
of eighty guns shall be kept on the coast of Africa. 

Be it further enacted, That after the expiration 
of the present fiscal year, the number of petty of- 
ficers, seamen, ordinary seamen, landsmen, and 
boys, employed at any one time in the Navy, shall 
not exceed five thousand.” 

But, he would go further than this, and gradu- 
ally substitute war steamers, for our present ves- 
sels of war, and adapt them to the peaceful pur- 
suits of commerce. 

“To maintain a very large Navy of steamers 
to cruise about in time of peace, will be an expen- 
sive outlay which will accomplish little good. To 
build the ships or prepare the material, and let 
them rot at your navy yards before the necessity 
for using them arises, will evince quite as little 
wisdom. Is there not some plan by which this 
seven and a half, or nine and a half millions of 
dollars, can be made to contribute to some wise 
and beneficent purpose, at the same time that it 
insures the defence of our country and the pro- 
tection of our commerce? Can it not be made to 
afford assistance to our commerce at the same 
time that it is prepared to protect it? In short, 
may there not be a closer union between our 
commercial and naval marine than there has 
heretofore been, and that with signal advantage 
to both? I think, sir, we have already answered 
this question in the several lines of mail steamers 
heretofore established by this Government, with 
the important provision for their incorporation 
into the Navy, in case of emergency. I am pre- 
pared to defend this policy. I think it is wise, 
efficient, and economical. 1 believe it is in accord- 
ance with the spirit and progress of the age, and 
that the American people will demand its adop- 
tion and extension whenever they shall fully un- 
derstand. it” 


It is to be regretted that the Department of the 
Navy has not been oftener filled by men of broad 
views, independent judgment, and enterprising 
energy—men, imbued with the spirit of progress, 
able to comprehend the bearings of modern im- 
provements in the arts and sciences on their 
branch of the public service, and to innovate 
wisely and without fear. As it is the Secretary 
of the Navy seems to imagine he has nothing to 
do but to go according to precedent, to stand in 
the old ways, to maintain usages, which the age 
has outgrown, and to defer always to the judg- 
ment of “the Commodore.” If there is to be any 
improvement in the Navy, the suggestion and im- 
pulse must come from the representatives of the 
People. 


>. 


LETTER FROM HON, WASHINGTON HUNT-THE 
WASHINGTON UNION, 


As a part of the history of the times, we pub- 
lish a correspondence between Mr. Granger, on 
behalf of the seceding Whigs of New York, and 
Mr. Hunt, the gubernatorial candidate of the 
Whigs of that State. 

The letter of the former evinces an inclination 
to support the regular nomination, and that of 
the latter is couched in such terms as must fur- 
nish an excuse for its indulgence. 

Mr. Granger desires to know whether Mr. 
Hunt, in accepting the nomination of the Syra- 
cuse Convention, meant to approve of its resolu- 
tions, as expressing more truly the sentiments of 
the Whigs of New York than those reported by 
Mr. Duer, but rejected. 

Mr. Hunt does not reply to this inquiry, and 
will not undertake to say how far the two sets of 
resolutions conflict with each other. Mr. Granger 
encloses him a copy of the rejected resolutions, 
and asks his opinion of them, and his views of the 
subjects to which they refer. His answer is ex- 
plicit: he was consulted before the Convention in 
relation to the resolutions of Mr. Duer, and gave 
his approval to them, in the belief that they “ pre- 
sented common grounds of justice and modera- 
tion upon which all Whigs might unite without 
an abandonment of principle”” While approving 
the rejected resolutions, without qualification, he 
abstains from expressing any opinion whatsoever 
of the resolutions adopted by.the majority of the 
Convention. 

We presume that this will be entirely satisfac- 
tory to the seceding Whigs. True, he has ac- 
cepted the nomination of the Syracuse Convention, 
but he regards the resolutions of the seceders as 
a sound platform for the Party. 

He next endeavors to separate himself from the 
personalities involved in the dissensions of the 
Party. So far as the differences between the two 
sections of Whigs are personal—relating to Se- 
ward or Fillmore—they are unworthy attention, 
Perfect freedom of opinion in respect to the com- 
parative merits of these two gentlemen ought to 
be allowed. 

He then proceeds in a very conciliatory style 
to touch upon the subjects to which the resolu- 
tions refer. No word of crimination or reproach 
against Northern or Southern Whigs falls from his 
lips. It was not to be wondered at that diversity 
of opinion, in regard to the measures for the set- 
tlement of the Slavery Question prevailed ; but 
this only called for the exercise of mutual tolera- 
tion and forbearance. Representatives, differing 
as to the best”means of terminating the contro- 
versy, deserved equal credit for rectitude and pa- 
triotism. He rejoices at the admission of Califor- 
nia. In some respects, the Territorial bills, and 
the terms of thesettlement of the Texas boundary, 
did not accord with his wishes or views; but he 
acquiesces in the decision of Congress—and the 
more cheerfully, because, in the confident hope 
that New Mexico, having already declared her 
aversion to Slavery, will, in due time, ask admis- 
sion as a free State. He is opposed, and always 
shall be, to the extension of Slavery. - This prin- 
ciple pervades the Northern mind—the South 
must not ask her to renounce it ; but he hopes that 
there may be no future acquisitions of Territory, 
rendering the assertion of this principle necessary. 
The abolition of the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, he hails with pleasure ; but, while re- 
cognising, to its full extent, the “ constitutional 
obligation to return fugitive slaves,” he deplores 
the passage of the Fugitive bill. He says: 


“J should be wanting in candor if I omitted to 
say that I deplored the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave law in its present form. Recognising, to the 
fullest extent, the constitutional obligation which 
it is intended to enforce, I regret the features of 
this bill, which are calculated not to arrest agi- 
tation, but to make it more intense and universal. 
It could not have been well considered, and needs 
essential modifications. The summary operation 
of its provisions conflicts with all our notions of 
personal right and security derived from the com- 
mon law and recognised hy every free consti- 
tution. 


Mr. Hunt is a moderate man. If the seceding 
Whigs of New York cannot tolerate his anti- 
slavery opinions, they must be extremely squea- 
mish. There is nothing in his letter to offend 
the taste of any Whig, Northern or Southern. 
If the Whigs of New York, who support him, 
concur in the views he expresses, it is difficult 
to see why they cannot work in the same Party 
with Clay and Crittenden, Bell and Mangun, 
Stanly and Gentry—aye, with Mr. Toombs him- 
self. 

The Washington Union is dreadfally distressed 
at the idea of the seceding Whigs casting their 
votes for such a political heretic as Mr. Washing- 
ton Hunt. It does not hesitate to claim Dr. 
Townsuenp, member of Congress elect from Ohio, 
as a Democrat, though he is an old abolitionist, 
and a stanch friend, by the way, of the National 
Era ; or to rejoice over the reélection of Messrs. 
Carter, Cable, and Olds, from the same State, al- 
though they are all Wilmot Proviso men, and op- 
ponents of the Fugitive bill; but it is shocked, 
alarmed at the possibility of Messrs. Duer and 
Granger voting for Washington Hunt, and there- 
by giving their sanction to the damnable heresy 
of the Proviso! It appeals to Southern Whigs— 
it raves about the Union—it threatens Mr. Fill- 
more. Hear our consistent neighbor : 

“And yet, while we write, we have no doubt 


that Mr. Hunt has been taken up by the Utica 
Convention as the nominee of the Fillmore 


pc What will the Southern Whigs say of this 
sudden countermarching? What if his friends 
in Utica should adopt Mr. Hunt, with his politi- 
cal sins upon his head? Far better would it have 
been for the tranquillity of the country, and for 
his own fame, if Mr. Fillmore had requested his 
friends in New York to stand up to the Union— 
to the principles on which the late adjustment 
has been effected—even if he had been sacrificed 
in. the struggle. Mr. Fillmore scarcely knows 
how sensitive the South is on this excitable ques- 
tion, and how suspiciously they look upon every 
movement which seems to countervail the com- 
promise which has been adopted. At this very 
moment they are watching every step which is 
taken against the Fugitive Slave bill ; and they 
will add this development about Mr. Hunt to the 
catalogue of complaints. Does not the President 
see the struggle which is now going on between 
the Secessionists and the Unionists? Does he not 
see the exertions which the friends of the, Union 
are compelled to make ?” 

Oh dear! Why did not the Union advise its 
Hunker friends in New York to stand up to the 
Union, and black ball the three Barnburners 
upon their State ticket? Why did it not urge 
its friends in Wilmot’s district to stand up to the 
principles upon which the late adjustment has 
been effected, and put their veto upon Mr. Grow, 
the friend and associate of Mr. Wilmot? Why 
did it not call upon its friends, in Mr. Root’s dis- 
trict, Ohio, to have nothing to do with the Free 
Democracy and Norton S. Townshend, even if they 
had sacrificed themselves by that act of self- 
denial ? 

It is delightful to see the disinterested zeal of the 
Union in behalf of the purity of the Whig party. 
Its sensibilities are not at all shocked at the affili- 
ation of Northern Democrats, with the “ nameless 
vagabonds” whom it designates, sometimes as Ab- 
olitionists, sometimes.as Free Soilers ; but that its 
dear Whig friends at the North should be brought 
into such society is very afflicting ! 

How profoundly cunning the Union is! Of 
course, running two Whig tickets in New York 
will be sure to promote the success of the Whig 
party, and will not be the least help in the world 
to the Union ticket of the Democracy of that 
State. 

We are astonished at Mr. Fillmore that he has 
not requested his friends to run a separate ticket, 
so as to give the Whigs of New York a chance 
for one member at least in Congress! The friend- 
ship of the editor of the Union for Mr. Fillmore 
is so disinterested and sagacious, we are surprised 
that he has not been invited to take a seat in his 
Cabinet. 


————————— 


THE SOUTHERN PRESS AND THE LAW. 


We have already spoken of the refusal of the 
postmaster at Eufaula, Alabama, to deliver the 
National Eva to a subscriber at that post office. 
It seems from the following account in the Exfaula 
Democrat, that the citizens of that town have re- 
solved to sustain the postmaster in violating his 
oath of office. 

“Important Pustic Meetinc.—Our highly es- 
teemed postmaster, J. H. Danforth, Esq., having 
refused to deliver the National Eva, an abolition 
sheet, from our post office, and Mr. Fitz Henry 
Warren, Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
having demanded of him an explanation, a very 
large meeting of the citizens of Eufaula was held 
on Saturday night last, in which resolutions were 
unanimously passed, sustaining Mr. Danforth, 
and declaring that in case of his removal for his 
conduct in this matter, no other postmaster would 
be permitted to take his place. 

“The vote was first viva voce, when there was 
not a single nay ; and then, for the sake of greater 
solemnity, it was taken by calling on the ayes to 
stand up, when every man instantly rose to his 
feet amid universal cheering.” 

Well—when an officer of the United States re- 
fuses to discharge his duty, his superior should 
discharge him. Asan honorable man, Mr. Dan- 
forth ought to resign. If he do not, he ought to 
be dismissed ; and if the people at Eufaula will 
permit nobody to occupy his place, that will be 
equivalent to a request to have the mail discon- 
tinued to their post office—a request which we 
hope the Postmaster General will be polite 
enough ao grant. At all events, he is bound to 
see that his deputies do their duty as prescribed 
by act of Congress. 

If they refuse, he is bound to dismiss them, 
and fill their places with those who will. 

The editors of the Southern Press, commenting 
on this case, take the following position : 





“ Now, we presume, there are laws in Alabama 
prohibiting and punishing as criminal the circu- 
lation of incendiary papers. The postmaster, as 
a citizen of Alabama, is bound to obey the laws 
of the State. If he disobeys them, he is arrested 
and tried—if he disobeys the orders of the Post- 
master General, he may be removed. The latter 
may think the law of Congress regulating the 
transmission of papers, supreme. The postmaster 
at Eufaula regards the police laws of the State as 
paramount—the rights they are intended to pro- 
tect being more important. We think he is cor- 
rect. But the Postmaster General may think 
otherwise, and who is to decide? The question 
may go before the Supreme Court of the United 
States—but will the slaveholding States permit 
any Department of the Federal Government to 
decide, as between them and it, on their respec- 
tive powers in this case? This question brings 
us at once to another ; and that is, whether there 
are any reserved rights, or powers of the States, 
with which the Federal Government, by any of 
its Departments, cannot interfere. I[f not, what 
is the security of the slaveholding States in the 
present condition of Northern sentiment?” 

The editors suppose that there are laws in 
Alabama, punishing as criminal the circulation of 
incendiary papers. Let us suppose that Massa- 
chusetts has a law, punishing as criminal the act 
of surrendering within her limits, without the 
verdict of a jury, any person claimed as a fugi- 
tive slave. To say the least, such a law would 
be just as constitutional as a law making it felony 
to deliver the National Era within the State of 
Alabama. ‘ 

Let us apply, then, to the supposed case the 
reasoning by which the Southern Press reaches 
the conclusion that the postmaster at Eufaula 
is bound by the State law, as against the Fede- 
ral law. 

The Commissioner, as a citizen of Massachu- 
setts, is bound to obey the laws of the State. If 
he disobey them, he is arrested and tried. If 
he disobey the orders of the President, he may 
be removed. The latter may think the law of 
Congress, regulating the reclamation of fugitives, 
supreme. The Commissioner at Boston regards 
the public laws of the State as paramount—the 
rights they are intended to protect being more 
important. We think he is correct. But the 
President may think otherwise, and who is to de- 
cide? The question may go before the Supreme 
Court of the United States—but will the non- 
slaveholding States permit any department of the 
Federal Government to decide as between them 
and it on their respective powers in this case ? 
This question brings us at once to another, and 
that is, whether there are any reserved rights or 
powers of the States, with which the Federal 
Government by any of its Departments, cannot 
interfere. If not, what is the security of the non- 
slaveholding States in the present condition of 
Southern sentiment ? 

This is, simply, nullification—but he who pleads 
for it on one side of Mason and Dixon’s line has 
no right to denounce it on the other. If the 
people of Alabama have a right to prohibit the 
delivery of the National Era within their limite— 
the people of Massachusetts have a right to pro- 
hibit the delivery of an alleged fugitive, except 
on the verdict of a jury. If the postmaster at 
Eufaula, as a citizen of Alabama, is bound by the 
law of his State, in opposition to the law of Con- 
gress, making it his duty to deliver all newspa- 
pers to subscribers at his post office, the Commis- 
sioner at Boston would be bound by the law of 
his State, not to deliver up a fugitive, except 
after trial by a jury, in opposition to the law of 
Congress making it his duty to surrender him 
without such trial. If State law may override 
Federal law in Alabama, State law may override 
Federal law in Massachusetts. The Southern 
editor who would condemn a Commissioner in a 
free State for yielding obedience to a State, in 
preference to a Federal law, must condemn the 
Postmaster at Eafala, and be prepared to sane- 
tion his removal by the Postmaster General. 





THE AGITATION AT THE NORTH. 


While demagogues at the South are laboring 
with fell purpose, but in vain, to unite that section 
in measures of open resistance against the author- 
ity of the Federal Government, the whole North 
and West are flaming with an excitement which 
threatens fearful consequences—an excitement, 
not kindled, and not to be quenched by the arts 
of designing politicians. The agitation produced 
by the passage of the Fugitive Bill is deeper, more 
pervading, more pregnant with dangeroug ele- 
ments than that occasioned by the discussion of 
the Wilmot Proviso. The Union, with its usual 
infatuation, affects to believe that it is confined to 
“the free negroes and the abolitionists”—a horde 
of “nameless vagabonds.” The Baltimore Clipper 
feels little concern about it—the people of the 
North may be indignant, but their indignation 
will pass away—it is from the South it apprehends 
peril to the Union. 

These journals do not know what they are 
talking about. The excitement of the Northern 
people is not the ofspring of an exclusive sympa- 
thy with the black man. True, their humanity 
is pained by a law which strips the ignorant, pro- 
scribed colored man of all defence against the 
kidnapper ; but the law has other aspects equally 
revolting to their feelings. It tramples upon 
certain great, time-honored guaranties of right, 
held sacred ever since the Magna Charta was 
wrung from the reluctant hands of royal au- 
thority. It encroaches upon State Sovereignty— 
it establishes summary processes of trial and con- 
viction unknown to the Common Law—it places 
the liberties of freemen at the mercy of ignofance, 
fraud, violence—it insults the people of the free 
States, by commanding them, whenever it may be 
required of them, to become catchpoles to the 
slave-hunter. “All good citizens’—so runs the 
act—“are hereby commanded to aid and assist in 
the prompt and efficient execution of this law, when- 
ever their services may be required !” 

No wonder that a law, so reckless of all guar- 
anties of personal rights—so vindictive in its pen- 
alties—so despotic and insulting in its requisitions, 
should arouse bitter indignation, and a spirit of 
determined resistance at the North. The Wash- 
ington Union will learn that sneers, and denunci- 
ations, and talk about the danger and the horror 
of civil war, are all thrown away. As well at- 
tempt to arrest the ravages of a fire on the prai- 
ries by whistling against it. The law must be 
repealed, or essentialy amended. There can 
be no misiake about this. The people of the 
North are dready hunting up the names of the 
members who voted for the infamous act, which 
will cover its authors with an odium deeper than 
that which clings to those who supported the 
Alien and Sedition Laws. Withering are the 
execrations dready heaped upon them. Here is 
a specimen from the Mahoning (Ohio) Index, a 
Cass Democritic paper : 

“Tnramous! Inramous!!—The Fugitive Slave 
bill is not osly one of the most, but the greatest 
diabolical ourage, as a law, that ever emanated 
from the hards of a legislative body, that pro- 
fessed to legijlate for a free nation, or for a nation 
that ever pressed to legislate for the masses, or 
to protect hunanity, liberty, and the right. We, 
as one of tha mass of the freemen of this slave- 
holding natin, pronounce the infamous act to be 
the most dialolical that could have been framed 
by anIMP ait of the infernal regions of the sons 
of infamy—ay act that was passed by the impious 
doughfaces of the North, and the sneaking. skulk- 
ing, apostate: from the cause of liberty, justice, 
equality and humanity, that have a harbor north 
of Mason’s aid Dixon’sline. May each and every 
one who votel for, or skulked the question, upon 
the passage »f this outrageous and abominable 
bill, receive jhe political, withering, blistering 
curse of every freeman in the North—of every 
son and daughter that treads the soil of freedom. 

“ We publish ia this week’s paper the names of 
all from the/ree States who voted upon or skulked 
the questior upon the passage of this outrageous 
bill.” 

The Cinennati Enquirer, (a Cass Democratic pa- 
per) the oman of the Democracy. of Hamilton 
county, which has just returned David T. Disney 
to Congress, says: 

“This law is creating the intensest excitement 
in all the principal cities of the West. It turns 
out as we have all along predicted, that it will ad- 
vance abolitionism more than all the abolition pa- 
pers and orators have been able to accomplish for 
the past ten years; that it will render slave prop- 
erty far less secure, and that the South will lose 
both in slaves and political influence. The South 
was beside herself in asking for such a law, and 
the North was stupid in conceding it. But let it 
work—all things have their appointed mission, 
and this will not fail in achieving its work. Ten 
dollars to the judge if he decide against the fugi- 
tive, and fiw dollars if he decides in his favor!!! 
Meanness unexampled—holding out a bribe 
against freedom !” 

The Indiana Statesman, another Democratic pa- 
per, says: 

“The Democrat is right—there are features in 
this bill which carry us back to the days of bar- 
barism, when might made right, and which stamp 
it as a disgrace to the age. 

*W hile we would, in no possible manner encour- 
age the slave to abscond from his master, and 
while we would interpose no obstacle to that 
owner’s recapturing the fugitive and carrying him 
back to his home, we deny the right of these dep- 
uty nigger-catchers to summon a whole community 
and put them in chase of the unfortunate slave 

“ There was no necessity for the passage of such 
a law, 80 insulting to the common sense and hu- 
manity of the North, and our surprise is that any 
man, in whose veins courses the blood of a free- 
man, could be found to vote forit. The law of 
1793 was abundantly sufficient for the recapture 


of fugitives, and there was at least some show of 
humanity about it” 

Even the New York Observer, the most conserv- 
ative of all religious papers, and the least apt to 
take offence at the doings of slavery, is dissatis- 
fied. It remarks: s 

“ While the Fugitive Slave bill was before Con- 
gress, we warned our Southern brethren that a 
stringent law on this subject would only aggravate 
and perpetuate anti-slavery excitement at the 
North. Our prophecy is now in a fair way of be- 
ing fulfilled; and we shall be agreeably disap- 
pointed if the subject is not introduced as a prom- 
inent one in the coming elections, and made to tell 
powerfully on the results. . 

“ We do not believe that it will be as easy for a 
slaveholder to recover his slave under the new 
law as under the old one.” 


Meantime, excited meetings are called all over 
the North, all sects and parties being merged in 
the general uprising of the People. 

We charge that the law is a Disunion measure. 
It had its origin with Messrs. Butler and Mason 
of the Senate, both of whom are Disunionists. 
They knew that its features were revolting—that 
it would incense the People of the North, pro- 
voke resistance, and probably lead to outrages— 
and Mr. Mason himself declared that he did not 
anticipate any good to the South from its passage. 
But, in the face of all this, there was no measure 
they were so anxious to push through Congress 
That its passage would stir up ill blood, place the 
People of the North in a false position, and em- 
bitter them against the South, was a recommend- 
ation, rather than a dissuasive, in their eyes. It 
would help forward the work of a Dissolution of 
the Union. 

The slaveholding members were warned of the 
consequences. Mr. Dayton, in an admirable 
speech, which was never answered, showed that, 
with the jury trial, the law might be tolerated, 
but, without it, violent resistance would be likely 
to ensue. Mr. Clay was 80 far impressed with 
this view as to provide in his bill, directly, for a 
jury trial in the State whither the alleged fugi- 
tive shouid be conveyed. Mr. Webster in his 
bill, which was read in the Senate, and which he 
said he had intended to offer, expressly provided 
for a trial by jary where the arrest was made. 

Mr. Fillmore has been censured for yielding 
his sanction to the act. Oncarefal consideration, 
we think the censure deserved. It virtually sets 
aside the habeas corpus; it denies the right of 
trial by jury ; it disallows the right of appeal ; it 
leaves the great question of a man’s liberty in 
the hands of a single irresponsible person, tempt- 
ing him to a decision in favor of slavery, making 
no provision against mistake, ignorance, or dis- 
honesty. For these reasons, and because the act 
was forced through the House of Representatives, 
under the screw of the previous question, without 
any chance for discussion, deliberation, or amend- 
ment, the President ought to have interposed his 





veto, The country would have justified so be- 


neficent an exercise of authority, and the deep 
excitement which now threatens to widen the 
breach between the two sections would have been 
prevented. $ 

The state of public opinion at the North has 
put him on the defensive. We find in the Repub- 
lic of the 17th, an opinion by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. Crittenden, sustaining the law. That 
journal makes the following announcement: 

“ While this bill was before the President for 
his signature, the question arose in his mind 
which is presented dy the resolution of the Bos- 
ton meeting to which we have above referred. 
Did the bill take away the benefit of the Habcus 
corms? If it did, it was unconstitutional ; and 
the President would have been bound to return 
it to Congress with his objections. The President 
consequently referred the bill to the Attorney 
General for his opinion upon this point ; and an 
elaborate and able opinion was given by that offi- 
cer, to the effect that ‘ there is nothing in the bill 
in question which conflicts with the Constitution, 
or suspends, or wasintended to suspend, the priv- 
ilege of the writ of habeas corpus? This opinion 
we have procured for publication, and it will be 
found in another column of this morning’s pa- 
per.” : : 

The gist of the opinion of Mr. Crittenden is 
contained in the closing paragraphs, as follows: 

“The whole effect of the law may be thus briefly 
stated: Congress has constituted a tribunal, with 
exclusive jurisdiction, to determine summarily, 
and without appeal, who are fugitives from service 
or labor under the second section of the fourth ar- 
ticle of the Constitution, and to whom such ser- 
vice or labor is due. The judgment of every tri- 
bunal of exclusive jurisdiction, where no appeal 
lies, is of necessity conclusive upon every other 
trikunal, and therefore the judgment of the tribu- 
nal created by this act is conclusive upon all tri- 
bunals. Whenever this judgment is made to ap- 
pear, it is conclusive of the right of the owner to 
retain in his custody the fugitive from his ser- 
vice, and to remove him back to the place or State 
from which he escaped. If it is shown upon the 
application of the fugitive for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, it prevents the issuing of the writ—if upon 
the return, it discharges the writ, and restores or 
maintains the custody. ; 

“This view of the law of this case is fully sus- 
tained by the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of Tobias Watkins, 
where the court refused to discharge, upon the 
ground that he was in custody under the sentence 
of a court of competent jurisdiction, and that 
judgment was conclusively upon them. (% Pt, 
202.) 

“The expressions used in the last clause of the 
sixth section, that the certificate therein alluded 
to “‘shall prevent all molestation” of the persons 
to whom granted, “by any process issued,” &c, 
probably mean only what the act of 1793 meant, 
by declaring a certificate under that act a suffi- 
cient warrant for the removal of a fugitive, and 
certainly do not mean a suspension of the habeas 
corpus. oe 

“T conclude by repeating my conviction that there 
is nothing in the bill in question which conflicts 
with the Constitution, or suspends, or was intend- 
ed to suspend, the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus !™ 

The law may not formally suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus, bat everybody can see that it is so 
constructed as to make it of no effect whatsoever. 

A person held to service in Maryland, passes 
with his master into Pennsylvania. On informa- 
tion that, as he has been brought by his master into a 
free State, he is no longer a slave, he leaves him. 
A warrant is issued for his arrest ; he is brought 
before a commissioner, ignorant of the law, it may 
be, and totally irresponsible. The master swears 
that the fugitive is his slave, and escaped from 
his service. The irresponsible commissioner may 
receive what evidence he pleases—he may deem 
this testimony enough—he may issue his certifi- 
cate at once, without giving the prisoner time to 
produce counter testimony, or allowing him the 
benefit of counsel. But this certificate, no 
matter on what insufficient evidence, in what 
hot haste, in what disregard of all usual 
forms, it may be issued, is conclusive. There 
can be no appeal. “If,” in the language of 
Mr. Crittenden, “it is shown upon the appli- 
cation of the fugitive for a writ of habeas 
corpus, it prevents the issuing of the writ—if 
upon return, it discharges the writ and restores 
and maintains the custody.” In other words, the 
certificate of an ignorant, irresponsible commis- 
sioner, issued on ex parte testimony, overrides the 
habeas corpus—cannot be reviewed, or in any way 
brought in question before any tribunal whatso- 
ever. It is sheer mockery to tell us that the ha- 
beas corpus is not suspended, when it is thus prac- 
tically annulled. 

The law is a disgrace to the whole country. 
It should work the political damnation of every 
man who aided in its passage. It is an offence 
against Humanity, an affront to the freemen of 
the nation, a violation of the Constitution, a de- 
testable act of despotism. It can do no good to 
the South ; it can work nothing but evil to the 
North; it will prove a continual source of fierce 
agitation, embitter the feelings between the two 
sections of country, and promote the purposes of 
all who seek a dissolution of the Union. 


—< 


CENSUS OF WASHINGTON, . 

The Intelligencer publishes the recent census of 
Washington, as follows : 

Wards. White. Free colored. Slaves. 
First - 3,487 1,757 237 
Second 5,017 1,540 354 
Third 4,870 850 282 
Fourth 6,969 1,287 556 
Fifth - 2,741 1,142 259 
Sixth 3,402 151 168 
Seventh 3513 1,236 254 

29,999 7,963 2110 40,072 

The census of Washington (the city) in 1840 
gave the following results: 

Whites— 

Males 
Females 


Total. 
5,481 
6,911 
6,002 
8,812 
4,142 
3,721 
5,003 


- 8,190 


Free colored 
Slaves - 


Total 


Per cent. 
782 
65.6 
23.1 


Increase of whites in ten years 
Increase of free colored - - 
Increase of slaves - - - 


- 13,165 
3,155 


Total increase . 715 


The opinion that the number of slaves had de. 
creased in the city, would seem from this to be an- 
founded ; but we are told that the census of slaves 
in Washington, in 1840, was very loosely taken, 
there being very many more than it represented. 

Much has been said about the alarming increase 
of the free colored people ; but their increase has 
been less than that of the whites. 

The rate of increase of the whole population 
is equal to that of most of the thriving cities of the 
Union, if we except Cincinnati, St. Louis, and two 
or three more of that class. 

« The census of 1840 and 1850, of Georgetown 
and Alexandria, are as follows: 
1810. 

Georgetown - : ° - 7,212 7,957 

Alexandria - - - = 8450 8,700 

The increase in each is only a few hundreds. 


1850, 


aiebi: 4 2A 

Sotomon Foorr, formerly a Representative 
from Vermont, has been elected U. S. Senator for 
six years from that State, in the place of Mr. 
Phelps, whose term of office will expire the third 
of March next. 

Co 

Soutnu Carotina.—The election in Sonth Car- 
olina has resulted in the choice of the same mem- 
bers to the House of Representatives, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Holmes, who has been defeated by 
ex-Governor Aiken. 


Judge BuLtarp, the regular Whig candidate, 
has been elected in New Orleans, to serve out the 
unexpired term of Mr. Conrad, lately appointed 
Secretary of War. 


The Constitutional Convention of Indiana 
assembled at Indianapolis on the 7th, G. W. 
Carr was chosen President. 


The ConstituTionaL Rerorm Convention of 
Virginia, met at Richmond last week. The 
Richmond Times says that it is already manifest 
that the changes proposed in the fundamental law 
will be almost numberless, and relating to nearly 
every branch of the civil polity, 








————— 





rie NEW YORK.SECEDING WHIGS. 


The Seceding Whigs of N€w York hela their 
Convention last Thursday at Utica. Mr. Gran- 
ger presided. The rejected resolutions of Mr. 
Duer were adopted, together with some others 
of the game stripe. They also resolved that— 

“Having confidence in the integrity, ability, 
and sound Whig principles of the gentlemen 
placed in nomination by the Syracuse Convention, 
and those gentlemen not being pledged expressly 
or impliedly to the support of the principles de- 
clared by that Convention ; believing, from the 
public declarations of some and the known 
opinions of others, that the course pursued by the 
majority of that body does not mect with their ap- 
proval,” 

They would therefore recommend them to the 
support of the Whigs of the State. 

One of Mother Goose’s melodies aptly illus- 
trates the movements of these sagacious gentle- 
men— 

There was a man in our town; 
And he was wondrous wise: 

He jamped into a bramble bush 
And scratched out both his eyes: 


But when he found bis eyes were out, 
With all his might and main, 

He jumped into another bush, 
Anji scratched them in again. 


MISREPRESENTATION, 

The Washington Union grossly misrepresents 
the state of things at the North. It says, that 
the late meeting at Faneuil Hall, Boston, to 
protest against the Fugitive Slave law, consisted 
of four thousand negroes, over whom Charles 
Francis Adams presided! This is untrue. The 
meeting was composed of the white citizens of 
Boston chiefly ; and of course many colored per- 
sons, a8 being specially interested, were in attend- 
ance. Richard H. Dana, author of “Two Years 
before the Mast,” read a letter from Josiah 
Quincy, who stated that when the Constitution 
was adopted, the people of Massachusetts were 
under the impression that the clause relating to 
fugitives from service was to be construed and 
enforced according to the Constitution of the 
State of Massachusetts. 

The Union persists in designating all the meet- 
ings at the North in opposition to the law, as as- 
semblages of fugitives and Abolitionists. 1t knows 
better. The meetings are composed of citizens 
without distinction of party. Indignation at the 
Jaw pervades all classes. 

The editor of the Union is lamentably ignorant 
of the institutions of the North, of the character 
of its People, and of the state of sentiment among 
them. 


NON-INTERCOURSE. 


The policy of Non-Intercourse with the Nort 
is strongly insisted upon in some parts of the South. 
Some of the planters are pledging themselves 
not to employ Northern coasters or countenance 
the settlement among them of Northern laborers ; 
not to deal with any merchant, or send their chil- 
dren to any teacher not known to be entirely South- 
ern in all his feelings and opinions. 

At the Hinds County (Miss.) Mass Meeting, 
the following resolutions introduced by Col. 
Tarrcey, were unanimously adopted : 


“3, Resolved, That we will not transact any busi- 
ness, (either by the shipment of cotton to, or the 
purchase of goods from,) with any merchant in the 
city of New Orleans, who is known to be a Free- 
Soiler in his sentiments, or unless his long resi- 
dence in the South and known opinions have iden- 
tified him with the South. 

“4, Resolved, That we will employ no school 
teachers, or patronize any school under the man- 
agement of any person or pers.us, who are not 
known to be wholly Southern in all their feelings 
and opinions, as we are unwilling to subject our 
children to the taint of corruption, by placing 
them under the influence of those who claim it 
as a religious merit to aid in the destruction of 
Southern institutions.” 

A large number of planters of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s parish, S. C., assembled at Walterborough 
on the 7th instant, and passed the following res- 
olutions : 


“ Resolved, That we, the undersigned, as a por- 
tion of the citizens of St. Bartholomew’s parish, 
who send our produce to market and receive our 
goods and supplies by water carriage, pledge our- 
selves most solemnly, not to employ any coaster 
owned or manned by a citizen or citizens of any 
Non-slaveholding State, for any purpose whatever. 

“ Resolved, That in the present political condi- 
tion of the country, it is contrary to the interests 
of South Carolina to patronize or encourage the 
transitory residence of hired laborers from the 
North amongst us, and that we will use all the 
means in our power to prevent it. 

“* Resolved, That a Committee of Eight be ap- 
pointed to communicate with planters absent from 
the meeting, for the purpose of procuring their 
signatures to the above pledge.” 

The Charleston Mercury, in a late number, says: 

“ Captain Conklin, who arrived here recently 
in command of the schooner Ann E. Conklin, and 
who has been employed for the last fifteen years in 
bringing Rice from Santee to this city, was yes- 
terday informed by his old employers that they 
would give him no more patronage,—and this from 
no dissatisfaction with him, but for the sake of a 
principle which they had approved and felt bound 
to carry out. Few masters of Northern coasters 
had as strong claims as Capt. Conklin, to be made 
an exception to the rule, on account of his long 
employment in the trade, and the uniform satis- 
faction he had given. But the feeling was that 
there should be no exceptions; that the rule 
should be inflexible, and the exclusion universal.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce, that high- 
minded organ of the Commercial Interest, directs 
the attention of Northern Capitalists and Mer- 
chants to these movements, warning them 
that they will be made to suffer in their pockets, 
unless they put down Abolitionism, and show 


themselves true to Slaveholding interests. 


POLITICAL MOVEMENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


We observe that the Free Soil Men and Demo- 
crats are uniting in several counties on the same 
tickets for senators and representatives—the ob- 
ject being to secure an Opposition mhjority in the 
Legislature, and thereby control the election of 
United States Senator. Mr. Webster may be 
thanked for this movement. 

The Free Soil men in Boston, have started a 
Campaign paper, called The Free-Soiler, to be is- 
sued three times a week. 

In the 9th District, Mr. O. Fowier has been 
renominated by the Whigs and Free-Soilers. He 
is a very worthy man, and deserves the confidence 
of every Anti-Slavery voter. 

Horace Mann, we rejoice to see, is renominat- 
ed by the Free-Soilers. He does not belong to 
their organization, but he is altogether worthy of 
their support. The Whigs have also renominated 
him—reluctantly, it is said. 

Mr. PaurRrey, we rejoice to see, renominated. 

The Boston Atlas is evidently apprehensive of 
losing the Legislature. It says: 

“ Now, then, how is it as regards the Legisla- 
ture, upon which so much depends? Last year 
the Whigs elected Senators by the people—in 
Suffolk 5, Norfolk 3, Nantucket 1, Hampshire 2, 
Essex 5, Bristol 3, Barnstable 2, making 21 in all, 
which is a majority of two of the whole board. 
The amalgamation ticket for Senators prevailed— 
in Worcester 5, Middlesex 6, Plymouth 2, making 
13 members. In Berkshire 2, Franklin 2, and 
Hampden 2—6 in all—there was no choice, and 
Whigs were afterwards elected by the Legisla- 
ture. 

“The case stood last year as follows: Whigs 
21, amalgamation 13,no choice 6. How willit be 
this year? 

“The Whigs are sure to elect Senators by the 
people in the following counties the present year : 
Suffolk, Nantucket, Barnstable, and Hampshire, 
which gives us eleven members. The coalition are 
sure to elect in Worcester, and have the best chan- 
ces in Middlesex and Plymouth, which would give 
them what they had last year, namely, thirtcen 
members. 3 

“Now, then, how is it in the other counties ? 
We shall state facts, and our Whig friends may 
see the chances of success or defeat, as well as 
ourselves. Last year, the five Whig Senators 
were elected in Essex county by about 200 major- 
ity, out of about 14,000 votes: The three Norfolk 
county Whig Senators were elected by less than 
100 majority, in a poll of about 9,000 votes. And 
the Bristol county Whig Senators were elected 
by about 200 majority, ina poll of 7,500 votes. The 
percentage is very small, and is not reliable, small 
as it is, without active exertion, and unremitting 
labor. If the parties unite in Franklin and Hamp- 
den counties, they will elect their. coalition Senators, 








which would give them sixteen Senators to begin 





with. If they ~ 

-"]d carry Essex county, the 
would have a majority ur he Senate. Ory t ed 
should carry Norfolk and Berkshwre, which are very 
close counties, and lose Essex, they would have a ma- 
jority in the Senate” ; 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


’ Lonvon, October 4, 1850, 
7'0 the Editor of the National Eva: 

The ship “ North Star,” has just returned from 
the Arctic regions, after wintering in Walston- 
holme Sound, and leaving provisions at certain 
points for Sir John Franklin and party, or for the 
parties in search of him, should they need pro- 
visions. Advices by the “ North Star” have been 
received by the Secretary of the Admiralty from 
Sir John Ross. 

I know with what interest America watches for 
any news from the intrepid navigator, Sir John 
Franklin, as well as the no less intrepid men who 
have risked so much in search of him. It seems. 
then, that the ships under the command of Sir John 
Ross have touched at Walstonholme Sound, lat. 
itude 76° 34’ north, longitude 69° 30’ west. ang 
that the natives on shore communicated to the in- 
terpreter of the ship the following story: 

That in the winter of 1546, ships appeared in the 
sound, broken up with ice, or s0 much broken as 
to compel the crews to leave them for the shore 
whereupon they were attacked by a warlike tribe 
of savages, and many of them killed. ‘[hose who 
were left were without balls to their muskets, and 
were, one after another, dispatched. ‘This story is 
not credited by Sir John Ross cr any of the per 
sons with him; for, after careful explorations on 
shore, no relics were discovered corroborative of 
the melancholy story. What the object of the na- 
tives could be, in inventing such a story, no one 
can imagine ; it may be, that it was coined from 
the interpreter’s brain, who was ready to relinquish 
a further search for the lost sailor among the hor- 
rors of the Arctic sea. 

Sir John Ross was joined, a few days before the 
date of his communications, by Mr. Grinnell’s 
schooners of discovery. 

You are perhaps aware that after the Peace 
Congress broke up at Frankfort, Joseph Sturge 
and Frederick Wheeler, of England, and Elihu 

surritt, of America, went to the seat of the Schles- 
wig-Holstein war, in Denmark. They have just 
made their report. They recently invited ‘the 
attention of both of the belligerent parties to a 
treaty of alliance between Denmark and the 
Duchies, bearing date of 1533, and which has 
been twice renewed since. This treaty, it seems, 
provides a Court of Arbitration, to settle all such 
questions as the one the two parties are now fight- 
ing over. I do not see from the report what sov/ 
of a Court of Arbitration is provided by the treaty, 
nor how with it, a war ensued upon a misunder- 
standing between the two Powers. Florence, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at Kiel, has appoint 
ed a gentleman to meet whoever the Danish Gov. 
ernment will select to discuss the matter, and the 
three philanthropists are sanguine of success, | 
am not in a position to decide, but am afraid the 
two peoples will not relinquish the decision into 
the hands of individuals. The Times in its usual 
character treats the whole movement on the part 
of Messrs. Sturge, Burritt, and Wheeler, as a 
piece of mere moonshine, and endeavors to talk 
sarcastically about Mr. Burritt. 

A marder has just been committed at Trimley, 
in Surrey, attended by such frightful circum- 
stances as to shock the nation. The press is full 
of it. A Church of England clergyman and his 
wife were awaked at dead midnight by the pres 
ence of masked assassins in their bedchamber 
The man leaped for the fire-place, to grasp an 
iron poker, and was shot in the abdomen. His 
wife, though several times told that if she stirred 
she should be shot dead, seized a hand-bell, which 
awoke the servants, and the murderers fied 
They were pursued, but nothing has been seen of 
them since. The clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Hal- 
lest, died in a short time. The Government has 
offered a large reward for the detection of the 
offenders. The assassins were exeedingly cool 
in their operations, for they stole a lot of port 
wine, in bottles, which they drank, not far from 
the house. 

The Court is yet at Balmoral, in Scotland, but 
will return to London the latter part of next 
week. It seems that the Queen has been highly 
delighted with her stay in Scotland; so much 
that she has prolonged it much beyond the time 
she had first set upon as the day of return 
Among those who have been particularly favored 
with her society is the name of Edwin Landseer 
the distinguished painter, now Sir Edwin Land- 
seer. 

The different members of Government are gcat 
tered over the country, engaged in the pleasures 
of autumnal shooting. The Premier, Lord John 
Russell, is at his country seat with his family 
Sir George Grey is in attendance upon the 
Queen, and all Parliament is absent from town. 

Very few literary persons are yet in town, but 
they are one by one coming back. The Howitts 
returned from Yorkshire last week, and were 
never in better health. William Howitt’s new 
work meets with capital success; and if he is per 
suaded to publish a work of fiction, the manuscript 
of which yet lies in his hands, I am sure it. will 
meet with a good reception, both in England and 
America. Mr. and Mrs. S.C. Hall are again 
back at their “ Rosery” in Old Brompton. When 
Jenny Lind was in London, she had a house not 
far from Mrs. Hall, and the authoress and Night- 
ingale were very intimate. 

Charles Dickens is closing up his “ Davey 
Copperfield” The “Household Words” has 
attained a large circulation already, and will be 
an excellent speculation. If he is paid as libe- 
rally for conducting the weekly as for his works 
of fiction, he need not complain if his publishers 
do make money out of the project. 

Eliza Cook’s Journal has an immense circula- 
tion, and it is every week growing larger. 

Macaulay is diligently at work upon the con- 
cluding volumes of his History of England. He 
is now in his true position. He should always 
eschew politics, and stick to literature, where he 
is so truly great and magnificent. 

Charles Knight is about to issue a mammoth 
edition of Shakspeare, in numbers, each number 
to contain forty illustrations. He has also just 
commenced a penny weekly, entitled “ Cyclopedia 
of the Industry of all Nations.” 1t will be a hand 
book to the great Industrial Exhibition, and will 
be one of the most valuable works of the age. 

Pently published, Jast week, a new edition of 
Prescott’s Critical and Historical Essays. Also, 
a work on geometry, by Seba Smith, an Ameri- 
can. 

Agnes Strickland publishes a work this week 
entitled “Historic Scenes;” and a son of the 
justly celebrated (in law and literature) Sir 
Thomas Noon Talfourd, has given to the stage 
drama, which has been well received. 

I notice in the Irish newspapers, that news has 
been just received at Cork, from John Mitchell, 
the patriot-martyr. He was in tolerable health 
and spirits, and was given to much violent exer- 
cise, which in that climate was supposed to he 
very beneficial to one of his constitution 

We have just elected a new lord mayor in Lon 
don—Alderman Musgrove; perhaps the first 
mayor of London for many years who has been 
at all liberal in his political principles. The new 
mayor, or mayor elect, is a Whig; but the old 
saying seems to me very true here, that “a Whig 
in office is 8 Tory.” 

The British Museum is just completed, and the 
papers are rejoicing over the fact. It seems, how- 
ever, that a portion of the truly chaste and beau- 
tiful structure has been given up to residences for 
the officials of the place. This excites the indig- 
nation of John Bull. To use such a national 


building to feed and sleep a host of lacqueys 1, 
is not to be borne. The press is wide awake on 
the-subject, and the nuisance will, I presume, be 
soon abated. Talking of the Museum, reminds 
me that one day this week several choice antiqt!- 
ties arrived in the London Docks from Nineveh, 
for the Museum. Among other things, ® poe 
with a man’s head and a dragon’s wings, *0 
weighing twelve tons, and a lion weighing eight 
tons. Those of your readers who have read “ Lay- 
ard’s Nineveh,” will be interested in this. 
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The Government has lately been “ coquetting 
with the Parks” in an offensive manner, both at 
Richmond and in town. To please the Queen, 
or to please aristocrats near her, encroachments 
have been made upon St. James’s Park, for the 
henefit of St. James’s Palace, Public meetings 
have been held in reference to the matter, the 
people ery out against it, and the Government 
must recede. John Bull has a deal of pluck, 
only touch him in the proper spot. He is justly 
careful of his Parks. 

The news from Schleswig Holstein is exciting. 
You will remember, that after the battle of Id- 
stedt, the Danes established themselves on the 
Eider. The last news (at this present writing) 
is that the Holsteiners have almost retaken Fred- 
erickstadt, which is the key of the lower Eider. 

The morning of the 29th of September, the 
Holsteiners gave battle to the Danes in their for- 
tifications, and great numbers of Danes were 
killed or taken prisoners. One or two outposts 
were taken, and the prospect was almost swe that 
Frederickstadt would be taken. Without doubt, 
the steamer of to-morrow from Liverpool will 
carry you the news that it is taken, as the tele- 
graph will telegraph to Liverpool to-morrow’s 
news, which cannot go by mail. 

It is a sad sight to see a battle in this age, in 
enlightened Europe; but the spirit of the con- 
tending parties is vehement, and all the efforts of 
Messrs. Burritt, Wheeler, and Sturge, have not 
the slightest effect. Indeed, Lord Palmerston can 
do nothing. 

France is quiet. There seems to be no pros- 
pect of a fusion of the Legitimist and Orleanist 
parties at present. The Government is as bitter 
as ever against Socialism and its press. 

Electoral TLlesse is now the focus for the eyes of 
liberty-loving people. The people have taken 
their stand upon the Constitution and the courts 
of decision which it creates. The Elector at last 
accounts was firm against the people, and had 
published several decrees establishing courts- 
martial, which should override everything else. 
There is great excitement, but, as yet, the people 
are firm. It will be seen, by and by, whether 
they will suffer the tyranny of the Elector. 

The Archbishop of Turin has been sentenced 
by the Court of Appeal to banishment for life. 
This is a severe sentence. 

| have just noticed the arrival of the ship Prince 
Albert, a few days later from the Arctic regions 
than the North Star. The American brigantine 
Rescue was closely beset with ice near Cape Bo- 
nen. Yours, truly, D. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Lirs or Ggrorces Castriot. By Clement C. Moore, LL. D. 
New York: 1). Appleton & Co. for sale by R. Farnham, 
Penn. Avenue, Washington, D.C. 





This is well entitled “a remarkably interesting 
book.” George Castriots, surnamed Scanderberg, 
was the Prince of Epire, now Albania. He lived 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century, redeem- 
ed his country from bondage, and maintained its 
independence by a succession of wars, in which he 
made his name a terror to the Turks, and won the 
praise of all Christendom. In relation to the incre- 
dulity of Gibbon respecting the exploits of Castriot, 
Dr. Moore thinks it unnecessary to attempt the re- 
moval of particular objections when Gibbon him- 
self has stated that “with such unequal arms 
Scanderberg resisted twenty-three years the power 
of the Ottoman empire; and two conquerors, 
Amurath the Second, and his grandson, were re- 
peatedly baftled by a rebel, whom they pursued 
with seeming contempt and inflexible resentment.” 

The book is a striking exhibition of the power 
that may reside in one man’s will and wisdom. 





Nos. vu 
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Latter Day Pamputets. By Thomas Carlyle. 
and vi. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
F, Taylor. Penn. Avenue, Washington, D C. 
Hudson’s Statue is the subject of one of these, 
Jesuitism, that of the other. Both are treated 
oracularly. 





Sartain’s Unton MaGazine. November, 1850. For sale 
by W. Adam, Penn. Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

This number contains twenty original contri- 
butions, and seventeen embellishments. Among 
the contributors, we notice Mrs. Kirkland, Miss 
Martineau, Alice Carey, and other well-known 
writers. ‘The Magazine fully sustains its well- 
earned reputation. 





Tue KNICKERBOCKER. 
uel Hnueston. 


October, 1850. New York: Sam- 

For sale as above. 

‘The editor must be a happy man. He says he 
has “ searcely received one indifferent communi- 
cation in prose or verse the last month” We 
should think from this number he is highly fa- 
vored. 





INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY 
New York: Stringer & Townshend. 
cents; by the year, $3,00. 

This new candidate for popular favor belongs 
to the same class of publications as Harper’s 
Monthly, and Littell’s Living Age. Its purpose 
is to give the spirit of the English Reviews and 
Journals, translations from Continental literature, 
popular serial Romances, &c. Each number con- 
tains 144 pages, with pictorial illustrations. 

The selections are generally very good, and the 
department devoted to brief notices of ** Authors 
and Books,” promises to be peculiarly interesting. 

An article from Fraser’s Magazine, on the ex- 
ploits of Madame de Pompadour, might just as well 
have been omitted. We do not see any more pro- 
priety in commemorating the feats of a royal 
courtezan, than those of a common strumpet. We 
do not single out the International as peculiarly 
blameworthy. English purveyors in literature 
are too apt to assume that the greatest vices, if 
associated with high rank, may be talked of with- 
out indelicacy. — 


Macazings. October, 1850 
Monthly parts 25 





Meruopist QuARTERLY Revirw. October, 1850. J. Me- 
Clintock, Ecitor. New York: Lane & Scott. For sale 
by Austin Grey, 7th stteet, Washington, D. C. 

This Review sustains its character for ability, 
gound criticism, liberality of tone, and varied dis- 
cussions. The October number contains a capi- 
tal article, from the German of Dr. G. L. Kriegk, 
presenting in a compact form, the latest results of 
Ethnology. 





Tue History oF PENpDENNIS By Wm. M. Thackeray. 
No. 6. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by 
Franck Taylor, Penn. Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

The staple of Pendennis is the career of a young 
author, but connected with it are some admirable 
pictures of Life in London. Thackeray is adding 
to his reputation by this work. 





Pictortat Freip Book oF THE REVOLUTION. 
J. Lossing. No. 7. 


By Benson 
Published and for sale as above. 


Our former notices of this work will suffice. 





FourtH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 
or Out, 1849. 

We are indebted to Mr. L. L. Rice, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for this invaluable Report. Its ample 
statistics of the wealth of the State make it of 
general interest, and every farmer will be spe- 
cially interested in its agricultural details and 
suggestions. 


Benton Meetine 1n Sr. Lovis.—A great meet- 
ing was held at the Rotunda, St. Louis, October 
5th, and resolutions were passed fully sustaining 
the course of Senator Benton. A committee was 
appointed to invite him to a public dinner, on his 
arrival at St. Louis. 

Sea" Pore 

IureRtINENt.—The Anti-Renters have some- 

times deemed it politic to make up their ticket by 
selections from the nominations of the old parties. 
This year, in New York, having selected two of 
the Whig nominees, and three of the Democratic, 
the last of whom are Barnburners, the General 
Democratic Committee of New York City, which 
Seems to think the whole party in its keeping, 
18 greatly disturbed. It has addressed a let- 
ter Bhs the Democratic nominees thus favored, 
asking them whether they have been nominated 
by the Anti-Renters with their own connivance, 
whether they intend to accept the nomination, 
and whether, if elected, they will feel themselves 
at all indebted to the Anti-Rent men! 

As these gentlemen have been selected by a reg- 
ular State Convention as the candidates of the 
Party, they will hardly admit the right of this 
officions Committee to oversee them. 
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PROM OUR CINCINNATI CORRESPONDENT, 


Cincinnati, October 17, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

The elections in this State for Governor, Mem- 
bers of the Legislature, County Officers, and 
Members of Congress, took place on the Sth in- 
stant. From the returns received, there can be 
no doubt of the election of Judge Wood, (Demo- 
crat,) by a large majority. It will not vary much 
from 10,000, which is a larger majority than 
usual in Ohio, parties being generally nearly bal- 
anced in our contests for Governor. The office 
has been filled the last three terms (six years) 
by Whigs. The nomination of Judge Wood, 
considering his residence on the Reserve, his pro- 
fessed sentiments on slavery-extension, and his 
high character as judge for fourteen years on the 
supreme bench, was a politic one in all respects, 
and I am not surprised at his success. It is not 
too much to say that the party which nominated 
him, seldom, if ever, presented the people of the 
State with a candidate of equal moral worth, or 
weight of character. 

The Legislature will stand as follows: 


Lower House— Whigs - - = - 85 
Democrats - - - 33 

Free-Soilers . - 4 

72 

Senate—Whigs - rs - ° is 
Democrats - - r - 16 
Free-Soilers - - - *, oes 


386 

The Free-Soilers in the Senate are Randall 
and Sutliff. Several of the Representatives in 
the Reserve were elected by union of the Whigs 
and Free-Soilers. This Legislature will have a 
United States Senator to choose in place of Mr. 
Ewing, who was appointed by the Governor to 
fill the unexpired portion of Mr, Corwin’s time. 
It is apparent enough that the Free-Soilers hold 
the “balance of power ;” and the election of Mr. 
Ewing, to say the best, is extremely doubtful. As 
the Democrats will not have strength enough to 
elect one of the “regulars” of their party, the 
name of Joun C. Vavauan has been mentioned 
as likely to command the votes of all the Free- 
Soilers and Free-Soil Whigs, so as, united to the 
Democratic votes, to elect him in opposition to 
the regular Whig nominee. 

The Ohio delegation in the next Congress will 
stand : 


Whigs - - - - - 2 
Democrats eke - ° se 
Free-Soilers = - - - - oe 
Independent Democrat - - a 2 

21 


The Free-Soilers are Giddings, and Dr. Town- 
shend, who was run by the Democrats and Free- 
Soilers, but, as is well known by his course in 
the Legislature, is an unflinching friend of Free- 
dom in every question where its interests are in 
any way involved. It is fair to place him for this 
reason in the Free Soil ranks, Johnson, Inde- 


pendent Democrat, was elected in opposition to 
the regular nominee of his own party, owing to 
a division of opinion in its ranks in his district. 

In the first district, (Hamilton county,) an old 
member, David T. Disney, was chosen without 
opposition, 16,640 votes having been cast for him. 
He has the honor of representing on the floor of 
Congress the largest constituency i any one district 
inthe Union. The census of the city, now nearly 
completed, will show a population of at least 
125,000, and the total number in the whole county 
will reach nearly 200,000. The city itself will 
hereafter be entitled to one Congressman at least. 
The majority for Wood in this county was 4,535 
over Johnson—the largest majority ever given by 
one county in this State. It is but fair to say 
that this was owing, to some extent, to the fact of 
the Whigs having no ticket for county officers in 
the field. Had they contested it, the Democratic 
majority would have been one-third or more less. 
The great increase of the strength of that party 
in this city of late years must be attributable to 
the influx of foreiguers, the great mass of whom, 
when naturalized, vote the Democratic ticket. 

The vote on granting 800,000 dollars—or rather 
the loan of the City credit for that amount—to 
certain Railroads, passed by a majority of up- 
wards of 6,000 in the city. This subject | shall 
notice more in detail in my next letter. 

The Episcopal Triennial Convention adjourned 
last evening, after a session of two weeks. Nothing 
of much general interest was done—the majority 
being highly conservative, and opposed to any im- 
portant or sudden changes in the canons or policy 
of the Church. A canon was adopted making 
provision for the election of an Assistant Bishop 
in a Diocese in which the Bishop has resigned, or 
has been suspended from the exercise of his fane- 
tions for an indefinite time. This was intended 
to remedy the difficuities existing in the Diocese 
of New York, and will no doubt hav2 that effect. 
Nothing was done by the House of Bishops in 
regard to Bishop Onderdonk’s restoration. The 
sentence passed upon him some years since, re- 
mains in full force. Yours, Pp. 


EXCITEMENT AT DETROIT. 

The following account of a Slave-case at De- 
troit, shows how safe are a man’s liberties in the 
hands of a Slave-catching Commissioner. 

Rose vs. Rose-—Before Samuel G. Watson. Esq., 
a U.S. Commissioner at Detroit, Oct. 8, 1850. 

The claimant caused the respondent to be ar- 
rested upoma warrant of the Commissioner, as a 
fugitive slave from Tennessee. After being lodged 
in the Detroit jail one night, and guarded there by 
a company of troops, he was brought before the 
Commissioner. ; 

The counsel for the negro presented an affida- 
vit duly sworn by the former, stating that he was 
manumitted by deed of the present claimant for 
700 dollars, which the latter had received for the 
same, and that the deed is now in the hands of 
the negro’s friends in Cincinnati. 

On this affidavit the counsel for the prisoner 
moves that the case be continued until the deed 
of emancipation can be procured and used as evi- 
dence. The Commissioner decides that the deed 
would beinadmissible if produced ; that he has no 
power to inquire into any defence the negro may 
have against the claim, but only to determine 
whether the ease presented on the part of the 
claimant is sufficient to entitle him to a certificate 
for the removal of the negro. The matter, how- 
ever, is laid over for adjournment for several days, 
and the negro remanded to jail. 

This construction of the late act will, we pre- 
sume, strike many persons with surprise. [t ab. 
solutely annuls a deed of emancipation, and enables 
fraud and perjury to snatch any person, white or 
black, from his home in a free State, to transport 
him to a Southern slave market. We hope this 
decision will be reviewed by the Commissioner. 

Great excitement prevailed in the city, and the 
authorities deemed it necessary to protect the 
jail by United States troops and some*of the mili- 
tary companies of the city! 

We learn by a later despatch in the Baltimore 
Sun, that the citizens of Detroit had interposed 
and bought the colored man for $500. 


CALIFORNIA. 


_ The Crescent City arrived at New York last 
Friday morning, bringing one million of gold, and 
intelligence fifteen days later from California. 

According to information furnished the Placer 
Times, the number of emigrants, whose names 
were registered at Fort Laramie, June 16, en 
route for California, was as follows: 





Men, - - 24,980|Horses, - - 19,268 
Women, - 428| Mules, - 6,242 
Children, - 420|/Oxen, - + 16,844 
Wagons, - 6,817|Cows, a 1,997 


The Mayor, Mr. Bigelow, having had his arm 
amputated, is recovering. 


Dr. Robinson did not make the expected state- 
ment on September 2. He is committed for trial 
on the charge of murder. Caulfield and another 
of those arrested for being concerned in the af- 
fray of the 14th ult., were brought onshore for 
examination, but in consequence of the difficulty 
of obtaining witnesses during the election excite- 
ment, the Justices deferred the inquiry until the 
next day. 

An incident, occurred at Los Angelos shortly 
since, tending to illustrate the state of society in 
that place. A volunteer of Gen. Morehead’s com- 
pany, by the name of William Karr, one of Glan- 
tin’s Colorado company, while partially under the 





BORN, are canvassing the State of Georgia with 
Cee and are advocating the cause of Union 
wi © happiest effect wherever they a a 
Republic. aon 

No two members of Congress did more to fan 
the fire of Disunion, during the last session, than 
Messrs. ‘Toombs and Stephens. 


influence of ardent spirits, challenged Dr. Hope, 
State Senator, to fight; the following being the 
programme. As Dr. H. rides up to the guard- 
room of the company, he is saluted by Karr with 
musket in hand, and is asked tosettle the difficul- 
ty between them, once for all, on the spot ; where- 


upon Dr. Hope dismounts and orders Karr to 
shoot, 


Karr, in reply, tells Dr. H. to enter the guard- 
room and get his musket, which he does, and 
walks out ten paces in front of the house. Upon 
Dr. H.’s wheel, fronting Karr, they both fire, the 
latter discharging his piece a little in advance of 
Dr. H. Dr. H’s fire took effect, planting the 
whole load of buckshot into the upper part of 
Karr’s thigh, producing a fracture of the bone. 
Dr. H. immediately gave the necessary medical 
assistance to his wounded opponent, who was well 
satisfied with the valor displayed by Dr. H. inthe 
affair of honor. Karr is lying dangerously wound- 
ed, his recovery being extremely doubtful. Dr. 
H. stands justified by the law and by public 
opinion. 


OHIO ELECTION. 
Districts. Members elected. 

1. Hamilton David T. Disney, Loco. 

2. Butler, &e. Lewis D. Campbell, Whig. 

3. Montgomery, &c. Hiram Bell, Whig. 

4. Logan, &e. Ber jamin Stanton, Whig. 

5. Lucas, &e. A. P. Edgerton, Loco. 

6. Seneca, &e. Frederick F. Green, Loco. 

7. Brown, &c. N. Barrere, Whig. gain. 

8. Ross, &e. John L. Taylor, Whig. 

9. Fairfield, &c. Edson B. Olds, Loco. 

10. Pranklin, &c. Charles Sweetser, Loco. 
11. Richland, &c. George H. Busby, Loco. 
12. Athens, &c. John Welch, Whig. 

3. Morgan, &c. James M. Gaylord, Loco. 
14. Muskingum, &c. Alexander Harper, Whig. 
15. Belmont, &e. Wn. F. Hunter, Whig. 
16. Coshocton, &c. J. Johnson, Independent. 
17. Jefferson, &c. James Cabell, Loco. 

18. Wayne, &c. David K. Carter, Loco. 
19. Summit, &c. E. Newton, F.S., Whig. 


20. Ashtabula, &c. J. R. Giddings, Free Soil. 
21. Lorain, &c. N.S. Townshend, Ab. Loco, 

So stands the new Congressional delegation 
from Ohio. We lose Finck by a sad defection in 
Washington. It is possible the official vote will 
change the result, but as at present advised, we 
think Gaylord is elected. 

Johnson, Independent, is elected to Congress in 
the 16th district over Hoagland. 

The result for Congress is, 9 Whigs, 9 Demo- 
crats, Giddings, Free Soil, Townshend, Abolition 
Loco, and Johnson, Independent. So much for 
Ohio in 1850.—Ohio State Journal. 

Mr. Mornis represented the 7th district in the 
3ist Congress. He was a thorough-going Slavery- 
Restrictionist. The Democratic nominee in his 
his place, not being as thorough as himself, is de- 
feated in a strong Democratic district. 

Hoactanp, one of the best disciplined of the 
allies of the slaveholder, is also defeated in a 
strong Democratic district, by an independent 
candidate. 

W. F. Honter, (Whig,) elected to the 31st Con- 
gress, on the strength of the Wilmot Proviso, is 
reélected, although there is a large Democratic 
majority in ordinary times in the district. An 
explanation of this may be found in the facet that 
the organ of the Democratic party in the district 
was & warm advocate for the compromise measures 
at the late session, claiming for that party all the 
credit of them. 

Mr. Tavytor, the only Whig from Ohio who 
voted for the Fugitive bill, is reélected by a re- 
duced majority, in a District largely Whig. 


For the National Era. 


THE OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


Mr. Attorney-General Crittenden’s opinion on 
the constitutionality of the Fugitive Slave bill is 
faithful, and the object appears to be to defend 
President Fillmore and persuade the People, But 
it is dust thrown into the eyes of the community. 
How low the Lawyer has sunk into the Politician ! 
It is said no infringement is made upon the Habeas 
Cormis Act, because a man arrested as a slave can 
avail himself of it. Let ussee. A Judge has the 
arrested person before him. What can he do? 
Merely examine the papers, to see if they are 
made out conformably to the letter of the atro- 
cious bill. If found to be regular, in that respect, 
he can say so, and there his power ends. Does 
Mr. Crittenden suppose that the intelligent peo- 
ple of this country are to be so easily blinded ? 
In the famous Amistad case, Mr. Attorney Gi@- 
eral Grundy gave an opinion, that it was consti- 
tutional to remand the helpless Africans into the 
captivity of Spain; bat the Supreme Court de- 
cided otherwise, with only one dissentient. These 
political slaveholding lawyers are not to be trust- 
ed in a question of Human Rights. 

GRANVILLE SHARPE. 

Pennsytvanta Execrion—Henry M. Fuller, 
Whig, has been elected to Congress from the 11th 
district, by about fifty majority. This makes the 
delegation stand fifteen Democrats to nine Whigs. 





Artuur’s Home Gazetrr.— We have received 
several numbers of Arthur’s Home Gazette, a new 
literary journal, started a few weeks since in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Arthur is a most industrious 
editor, and is making a good paper. We wish 
him all the success he deserves, and that is a great 
deal. 
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Wasuington Monument.—According to the 
report of the Superintendent of the Washington 
Monument, the total expenditures upon it since 
the first of last January, amount to $21,656 99. 
The building has been carried to the height of 72 
feet. Liege 

Hon. Mr. Sackett, member of the 3ist Con- 
gress from New York, has been renominated ynan- 
imously. Among the Whig members from that 
State who fought a good fight on the Slavery 
Question, he was distinguished. He always stood 
up to his principles, and was no dodger. We 
know not who is his opponent. 

sent ae 

Statistics oF Cincinnati.—We understand 
that J. M. Cis}, of Cincinnati, intends, after the 
Census shall have been completed, to issue a new 
work on the Statistics of that city—to be entitled, 
“ Cincinnati in 1851.” Mr. Cist is in every re- 
spect qualified for the task. 

2s sate ct 

Virginta.— Constitutional Convention—The Re- 
form Convention met at Richmond, on Monday 
14th inst. Hon. John Y. Mason was chosen Pres- 
ident by 90 votes to 36 scattering. 8. D. Whittle, 
of Mecklenburg, was chosen Clerk on the fifth 
ballot, having 73 votes to 54 for Rufus A. French. 
The Convention then adjourned. 

New Hampsuire—We understand that Jared 
Perkins, Whig, will contest the seat of George 
W. Morrison, elected to Congress to fill the va- 
cancy in the 3d (Wilson’s) District. Since the 
last election, four towns haye been added to the 
district, and to them the return of Morrison is 
due. It is contended that as those towns are 
already represented in this Congress by Mr. Peas- 
lee of the 2d district, to which they formerly 
belonged, they have no right to vote at this spec- 
ial election. On this ground Mr. Perkins will 
bring his claim before the House. 


<< ——— 


Orricia, Returns ror Maryiann.—The offi- 
cial returns of the late Gubernatorial election in 
Maryland, show the following results : 
Clarke, (Whig.) - - ° & 
Lowe, (Democrat,) - - - - 

Union Vittace, Wasuineton Co., N. Y., 
October 18, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: Yourself, with hundreds of the 
readers of your sheet, will be pained to iearn of 
the critical condition of Wm. H. Moury, of this 
village. 

For several years he has been a dyspeptic, and 
a short time since he was confined to his room by 
a slight paralytic stroke. A week since he hada 
second attack, rendering one side of his body help- 
less, and destroying the power of speech. His 
stay here cannot he long. Mr. Moury is under 
forty, but has lived a long life, because lived so 
aell. 

From the time of his majority, he has been a 
thinking, active, praying Christian Réformer. 

“If he must leaves us it will be 
Without a blot on his name, and 
That “his works may follow him ” 


He was an early standard bearer in the cause of 
Freedom, and one of the first to aid and encourage 
in the “ National Era” project. For several years 
he was a Liberty candidate for Congress, and, by 
ee aoenent of his opponents, well fitted for the 

e. 


34,209 
36,033 


His last words spoken a few weeks ago in 
church, while leaning on his~cane, were hop-ful, 
and while he marked the changes of a few years, 
predicted that some present “would live to see 
the slave free through the whole land.” 

The last public signature of his name was for 
a meeting to denounce the late Fugitive Slave 
law, to which he sent word “that his house should 
be the slaye’s home; that no fines should deter 
him, and that he would obey God if carried to 
prison.” It is a dark Providence which summons 
away one so useful in midlife; but it is not with- 








out a lesson, teaching us how poor man may be 








“in his best estate.”” What does it avail that 
thousands would gladly be his attendants at the 
bed of disease—that our friend is prostrate in his 
own house, of plenty and blessings, or what is the 
herit»ge of great wealth to him, insensible of his 
own wants and helpless as an infant ! 

This is not a time te attempt an expression of 
our grief, but to be reconciled to the fall of a 
“standard bearer, knowing ‘that God is able of 
these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” 

Yours, J.B.G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cananpalgua, OnTARIO Counry, 
October 7, 1850. 

My Dear Sir: Up to this time we are without 
any formal publication of the proceedings of the 
recent Syracuse Convention, or notice of the ac- 
ceptance of its nomination by either of the candi- 
dates, beyond an announcement On your behalf 
that recently appeared in the Albany Evening 
Journal, which assumed to speak by your author- 
ity. It is claimed by many differing from me in 
opinion, and by several promipent presses, that, 
in the acceptance to which I refer, it was your in- 
tention to approve of the resolutions passed by 
that Convention, as more truly expressing the 
sentiments of the Whigs of New Yorkthan did 
those reported by the committee and rejected by 
a majority of the Convention. 

I enclose a copy of the rejected resolutions, be- 
lieving that you will not hesitate to declare your 
opinion of them and upon the subjects to which 
they refer. 

With an earnest desire to maintain the integ- 
rity of our party in this State in such manner as 
to retain our position in the glorious Whig party 
of the nation, I remain, very truly, yours, 

: Francis GRANGER. 





Hon. Washington. Hunt. 





Axpany, October 11, 1850. 


My Dear Sir: I have received your letter in 
relation to the proceedings of the Whig State 
Convention, and enclosing certain resolutions 
which were reported by Mr. Duer, and afterwards 
superseded by the adoption of Mr. Cornwell’s 
substitutes. I need not say to you how sincerely 
I regret the divisions to which you refer. It was 
my earnest desire that a spirit of conciliation 
should animate the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion. I was consulted on the subject before the 
meeting of the Convention, and gave my ap- 
proval to the resolutions to which you allude, in 
the belief that the sentiments of toleration which 
they express would tend to insure harmony in 
our ranks. It appeared to me thatthey presented 
common grounds of justice and moderation, upon 
which all Whigs might unite without an aban- 
donment of principle. Considering the position 
in which I am placed by the action of the Con- 
vention, I do not feel myself called upon to dis- 
cuss the question how far these resolutions con- 
flict with those finally adopted by the majority. 
Every Whig must judge for himself whether in 
reality there is such a difference between them as 
should separate those who have long acted togeth- 
er, united by common sentiments, in the support 
of great and vital principles of public policy. 

As you ask an expression of my opinion, I can- 
not hesitate to state my views in relation to the 
differences which unhappily distract and embar- 
rass the Whig party at the present moment. 

So far as these differences are persona) in their 
character, I consider them unworthy to engage 
the thoughts or disturb the action of agreat party 
organized for the establishment and advancement 
of durable principles, and not for the gratification 
of political leaders. In respect to the merits of 
particular men, perfect freedom of opinion and 
preference must be accorded to all. It isa right 
which cannot be questioned or abridged, and which 
I trust will never be permitted to arrest our pro- 
gress in the attainment of objects of paramount pub- 
lic concern. Menrise and fall; they flourish and 
disappear ; but the principles for which we con- 
tend are as sacred as the Constitution, and as en- 
during as the rights of self-government. The po- 
sition of the Whig party of the Union, in respect 
to the sectional questions which have agitated the 
country, does not present to my mind the same 
embarrassments which seem to be entertained by 
many of our political friends. We all know that 
a wide difference of sentiment exists in the 
Northern and Southern mind on the subject of 
slavery. This difference is not a fact of recent 
origin ; it existed at the outset of our national 
career. Yet it did not deter our fathers from 
making common cause and sharing common trials 
and sacrifices in the achievement of our inde- 
pendence. It was insufficient to prevent the men 
of the Revolution from uniting as one people to 
erect the wisest system of free government yet 
seen upon earth. It was a strious obstacle, yet it 
did not defeat the formation of the Federal Con- 
stitution. Nor has it been jufficient, during the 
subsequent period of sixty years, to arrest our 
onward progress as a united people in the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings and the accomplishment of 
the great purposes of our national compact. 

For myself, | indulge no fear that it will ever 
be permitted to touch the foundations of our glori- 
ous Union. It is true, that sectional differences 
have sometimes produced violent collisions of 
opinions and excited serious alarms. But North- 
ern feeling and Southern feeling have always 
yielded to the higher sentiment of nationality, 
and have proved loyal and subordinate to that de- 
votion to the Union which animates the hearts of 
the whole American People. 

My attachment tothe Whig party and its prin- 
ciples rests upon the conviction that it is emphat- 
ically the party of the Union and the Constitu- 
tion, identified in all its aims and aspirations with 
the perpetual preservation of both. 

I cannot admit that the Whigs of the North 
have, in any respect, or on any occasion, been 
found wanting in fidelity to the Union. Itis true, 
we resisted the annexation of Texas and the en- 
tire policy which involved the country in an un- 
necessary war for the further acquisition of 
Southern territory. Weregarded these measures 
as incompatible with our just rights under the 
Federal compact. In our opposition to them the 
Whigs of the South stood manfully by our side. 
We of the North were influenced, in a high de- 
gree, by a repugnance to an extension of Slavery 
and slave representation, while the Whigs of the 
South were animated by a patriotic desire to pre- 
serve harmony and concord between the different 
sections of our common country. Both were sat- 
isfied with the Union as it was. The whole Whig 
party aimed to avert the sectional controversies 
which were so clearly foreseen. But all our efforts 
were overpowered by the numerical force of our 
political opponents. 

Northern no less than Southern Democrats are 
responsible for the accession of all the Territories 
which have proved a subject of discord and strife 
in and gut of Congress. Pending the war with 
Mexico, and before any of these conquests were 
made, we firmly and repeatedly declared, to the 
Administration and the country, that if free ter- 
ritory were acquired, Slavery should not be ex- 
tended over it by any act or assent of ours. These 
warnings were unheeded, and the Territory was 
secured. Our representatives insisted on pro- 
hibiting the introduction of Slavery while it re- 
mained jn a territorial condition. In this they 
were faithful to the sentiments of their constitu. 
ents. If agitation arose, it was not of our seeking. 
To assume that our opposition to the expansion 
of slavery over a free country was an aggression 
upon the institutions of the Southern States or 
an invasion of their rights, under the Constitution, 
is a position that cannot be sustained by fact or 
argument. It was an open question, to be decided 
upon its inherent merits, with single reference to 
the rights and the welfare of the governed. 

The Whig party of the North has never at- 
tempted any encroachment upon the constitutional 
rights of the Southern members of the Confede- 
racy. On the contrary, we have observed and re- 
spected them with sincere and honorable fidelity. 
Our Southern brethren are secure in the peaceful 
enjoyment of their institutions, and they may 
safely dismiss from their minds all apprehensions 
of injustice or assault from the Whigs of the free 
Statés upon interests which the Constitution has 
left- under the exclusive control of municipal 
legislation. 

{am aware of the diversity of opinion which 
exists in reference to the recent measures of Con- 
gress for the adjustment of the Territorial ques- 
tions to which [ have adverted. Men, animated 
by the same sentimentg and principles, differ hon- 
estly in opinion as to the precise effect of some of 
these measures. Time will solve every doubt. It 
has appeared to me that these diversities of opin- 
ion call for the exercise of mutual toleration and 
forbearance. I cheerfully accord to our repre- 
sentatives, who differed as to the best means of 
terminating the contest, equal credit for rectitude 
and patriotism. The nature of the question made 
it impossible that the views of all should be grati- 
fied. We may well rejoice in the admission of 
California as a free State. In some respects the 
Territorial bills and the terms of settlement with 
Texas did not accord with my wishes and opin- 
ions. But we must acquiesce in the constitution- 
al action of Congress, as we acquiesced in the an- 
nexation of Texas and the treaty with Mexico. 
I yield the more cheerfully in the confident hope 
that the people of New Mexico, who have already 
declared against the introduction of slavery, will 
in due time come forward and successfully agsert 
their right to admission into the Union ag q free 
State. Opposed as | have ever heen, and always 
shall be, to the extension of slavery, I trust the 
future action of the Government will be such as 
to produce no new conflicts involving the asser- 
tion of this principle. It is a principle which per- 
vades the Northern mind, and our Southern 
friends must not ask our people to renounce it. 
May we not hope, then, that the rapacious spirit 
of conquest which opened the fountains of bitter- 


ness and discord may be arrested; that our Gov- 
ernment will pursue a genial and conservative 
policy in future; and that thg friends of the 
Union, the wise, the rational and patriotic every- 
where, will unite to resist all wild schemes of 
extension which may threaten to produce the 
danger from which the country has been res- 
cued ? 

In surveying the measures of Congress connect- 
ed with the slavery question, we should rejoice in 
the prohibition of the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia. I hail this as a great measure of 
patriotism and humanity. It removes from the 
capital a traffic which shocked the sentiments of 
the people, and brought reproach upon our nation- 
al character. 

[ should be wanting in candor if I omitted to 
say that | deplored the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave law in its present form. Recognising, to the 
fullest extent, the constitutional obligation which 
it is intended to enforce, | regret the features of 
this bill; which are calculated not to arrest agita- 
tion, but to make it more intense and universal. 
It could not have been wel! considersd, and needs 
essential modifications. Summary operation of 
its provisions conflicts with all our notions of per- 
sonal right and security derived from the com- 
mon law and recognised by every free Constitu- 
tion. 

I have expressed my views thus freely on the 
topics to which you call my attention, conceiving 
it due to you and to all, in the present posture of 
affairs, that my sentiments should be uttered 
without reserve. I have no opinions to conceal. 
According to my view of the subject, there are no 
such grounds of division as should prevent the 
Whigs of the State and the Nation from uniting 
and acting together in support of their ancient 
and well-defined principles. Differences of sec- 
tional feeling ought not now, more than in times 
past, to separate Northern and Southern Whigs 
in their efforts to secure a wise and honest ad- 
ministration of our common Government. May 
it ever be administered in a spirit of justice to- 
wards all sections! We must act together in 
upholding the cardinal doctrines of the Whig 
faith. The Constitution does not belong to the 
North or the South. We are all: concerned in 
the exercise of its powers for the beneficent pur- 
poses which it was designed to fulfil. The ac- 
countability and limitation of the Executive pow- 
er ; the independence of Congress ; the protection 
of our national industry; the improvement of 
navigation and intercourse on all our channels of 
commerce ; the observance of justice in our rela- 
tions with all countries—these are objects which 
demand our thoughts and our energies. Upon 
them we can all unite. In regard to these and 
many other views which actuate the Whigs, there 
are no geographical distinctions. The diversity 
of sentiment between the two great sections to 
which I have alluded, so long as all will consent 
to be guided by the chart of the Constitution, will 
not endanger the Union or sever those cherished 
ties which bind the Whig party together. 

You and I have witnessed the patriotism and 
true national feeling evinced by our Whig 
brethren of the South during years of personal 
association with them in the halls of Congress. 
It is impossible that we should ever be separated 
from them in feeling or in political principle. I 
will not surrender my claim to live and die in 
the same national party with Clay and Critten- 
den, Bell and Mangum, Stanly and Gentry. 
There are peculiar incentives to union and 
harmony at the present crisis. We have a Whig 
Administration worthy of our highest confidence, 
in both our National and State Governments. 
We are bound to support them with efficiency in 
carrying out the measures for which we have la- 
bored through so many years of effort and vicis- 
situde 
My sentiments are fully before you. I find 
myself placed (by no agency or solicitation of my 
own) in a position of unusual delicacy. 1am not 
responsible for the existing dissensions. Having 
no resentments to gratify and no personal ends 
to promote, it has been my constant effort to al- 
lay animosities, to heal divisions, and to preserve 
that harmony which ensures vigorous and suc- 
cessful action. P 
If the Whig party is to perish @ its own 
feuds, I am guiltless of the great calamity. It is 
for the Whigs of this State to determine whether 
all their efforts and sacrifices shall come to this 
inglorious conclusion. 
It is proper for me to add that the article in 
the Evening Journal, to which your letter refers, 
contains a correct and authorized expression of 
my views. 

I remain, with great regard, yours, truly, 

Wasuineton Hunt. 

Hon. Francis Granger. 
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We see it stated that Mr. Bowman will contest 
the election of Mr. W. P. Hall in the fourth Con- 
gressional district of Missouri, onthe ground that 
a large number of votes were given for Mr. Hall 
by persons residing in the territory recently at. 
tached to the State of lowa, by the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The St. 
Louis Republican thinks it probable that a large 
number of such votes were given for Mr. Hall; 
and, as they voted viva voce, there will be no diffi- 
culty of establishing the fact. 
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Tue Fvertive Stave Law Ivuvstrateo.—H. 
Hi. Van Amringe writes from Wisconsin that he 
was formerly Prosecuting Attorney in Ulster 
county, Pa, and in that capacity succeeded in 
breaking up a host of dealers in counterfeit money 
and rascality in general, arresting some of them. 
Among the papers found on one was a letter from 
a Southern confederate, containing the following 
among other directions looking to future business 
operations: 

“ Do you find out all ahout the negroes around you, 
and theit private marks, and let me know, and if I do 
nat find a master for them, the Devil is in it.” 

If they had only had the present Fugitive 
Slave law in operation then, the business would 
have been done up with far greater celerity and 
much less trouble. 

Bounnary Between Missovri anp lowa.—The 
Commissioners appointed by the proper author- 
ties of lowa and Missouri to run the line of 
houndary between the two States, have finished 
their labors and prepared their report, to be pre- 
sented to their respective Governments. They 
were engaged four months in running the line, 
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REMINISCENCE, 

The following reminiscence of Governor Jay, 
with which we have been favored by a corres- 
pondent, is calculated to add to the fame which 
already hallows that distinguished man, and pre- 
sents an example which few are too poor in 
worldly goods to imitate, and none too rich in 
good deeds, to be indifferent to the honor which a 
a observance of such an example would con- 
er: 


REMINISCENCE OF GOVERNOR JOHN JAY. 
“ The memory of the just 
Smells sweet, and hlossoms in the dnst.’’ 

These lines came forcibly to my mind not long 
since, when enjoying the company of some friends, 
who had, unexpectedly, joined our family circle, 
after many years of absence. The conversation 
turned to scenes of former days, and many pleasant 
reminiscences returned with freshness to our 
memories. 
Among other interesting incidents, one of the 
company related the following: “ My mother was 
left a poor widow, with a large family, and al- 
though not wanting in industry and frugality, 
it was with difficulty that she supplied their ne- 
cessities. We resided in Westchester county, a 
few miles from the residence of Governor Jay. 
One day, to her surprise, she received a note from 
Wm. Jay (now Judge Jay.) the son of the Gov- 
ernor, requesting her to call on him ag soon as 
convenient, as he had some pleasant information 
for her. The curiosity of the family was great ; 
‘what can he want of mother? was the earnest 
inguiry. The next difficulty was how to get a 
conveyance, as it was too far to walk. A kind 
female neighbor offered her one, which was of the 
most humble character, and also to accompany her. 
By urging and whipping the sorry animal, they 
at last arrived at Mr. Jay’s gate; unwilling to let 
him see their old horse and wagon, they tied the 
old nag at q respectful distance from the mansion 
and went in. Addressing mother, Mr. Jay said: 
‘My father, before he died, requested to be buried 
in the plainest manner, and by so doing, seid he, 
‘there will be a saving of about two hundred dol- 
lars, which I wish you to give to some poor widow, 
whom you and your sister shall consider the most 
worthy, and I want you to get the silver money,and 
count it out before me now’ ‘And,’ continued 
Mr. Jay, ‘Mrs. B, my sister and I have selected 
you, and here is the money,’ presenting a bag con- 
taining two hundred dollars all in half dollar 
pieces. The poor woman was completely over- 
come with surprise and gratitude—sbe burst into 
tears, and strove to express her thanks, but her 
words conld find no utterance; she could only 
weep. 
“4 xis a short time the two females arose to 
leave the house, Mr. Jay accompanying them. 
When they had reached the piazza, what should 
they see, to their mortification, but the veritable 
old horse and wagon paraded before the door 
awaiting them, which Mr. Jay had caused to be 
prought in from the outer gate. He having 
helped them in and laid the bag of money at Mrs. 
Bs feet, her associate directed the horse to go 
on, but he was not disposed to obey. She at last 
most reluctantly had to draw from the bottom of 
the wagon, where she had laid it, the hickory 
gad, and, having laid it upon his back with some 
force, he was induced to start, and they slowly 
left the grounds of Mr. Jay. 

“There were happy hearts when she arrived 
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at home, and had told her eager listeners of her 
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$1.14; and 7,000 bushels red at $1.02. 


unexpected fortune. It enabled her to pay off 
ome aot and to render her and her family 
comfortable for a long time. : 

“Some time has elapsed since this excellent 
woman departed to a better world ; but long will 
that family cherish the memory of him who 
‘caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy’ ” 


FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Concorp, N. H., Oct. 19, 1850. 


The Opposition Convention have nominated 
the Hon. John Atwood, of New Boston, as their 
candidate for Governor. The Convention also 
proposed a series of resolutions, which were adopt- 
ed, deprecating sectional issues in National Coun- 
cils, &c., and approving of the action of the Op- 
position members from New Hampshire during 
the late session of Congress. ‘ 


NOMINATIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Oct. 19, 1850. 

The Middlesex Opposition and Free Soil Con- 
vention have nominated the annexed ticket for 
Senators: Joseph T. Buckingham, John W. 
Graves, Henry Wilson, Luke Wellington, Na- 
thaniel P. Banks, jun, J. M. Usher.. It is sup- 
posed that the past difficulties are now adjusted. 

Richard Frothingham, jun. is the Opposition 
candidate for Congress from the 4th district, late- 
ly represented by the Hon. J. G. Palfrey. 

DIED, 

At the residence of his father, on the 6th inst., 
in the 22d year of hisage, after a lingering illness, 
which he bore with becoming fortitude, Isaac, 
son of William and Phoebe Wright, of Adams 
county, Pa. The amiable and benevolent dispo- 
sition of the deceasod, with his intellectual endow- 
ments, and, above all, his exemplary life, seemed 


to endear him to all with whom he was personally 
acquainted. 


Death mars the youthful circle of our homes, 
And weeping parents build their children’s tombs 


DOMESTIC MARKETS, 


Puttapevrnia, October 21, 1850. 

United States 6’s, 1868, 118, and coupons held 
at 12014. Pennsylvania 5’s 9114 a 921g. 

Flour is quiet—wheat at $481 for common 
standard brands; choice, $487 a $5, and extra, 
for city use, $5.44. Corn meal, $3.0614. Rye 
flour, $3. 

Grain is steady—bushels of wheat at $1.00 a 
$1.05 for red ; white, $1.08 a $1.10. Corn steady— 
sales of white at 61 a 62 cents; and yellow, 64 
cents. Oats, 38 a 41 cents. Rye, 70 cents per 
bushel. 

Provisions are firm, but not active—mess pork 
$11.12l4 a $11.25; prime, $9. Bacon firm, and 
supply moderate—sides, 6 a 61¢ cents; hams, 9 a 
101¢ cents. Lard, 713 a 75g cents per pound. 

Wool in good demand, at full prices. 























: New York, October 21, 1850. 

United States 6’s, coupons of 1868, 1201¢ a 
12014. Sales of Canton Company at 5514. Ex- 
change on London 1014 a 1034 premium. 
An active business in flour at $4.56 a #46214 
for common State brands; Southern, $4.94 a 
$5.121¢; prime Genessee, $5.00 a $5.18. Corn 
meal, $3.121g. Rye flour, $3.18. 
Wheat is in good request—Genesee at $1.13 a 
Corn, 
firm. Sales of 19,000 bushels at 65 a 66 cents for 
mixed, and 66 cents for yellow. Oats, 40 a 43 
cents. Rye, 70 cents per bushel. 
Provisions, firm. Sales of 1,200 bbls. pork at 
$11 for mess, and $8.37 for prime. Lard, 71g a 
75g cents per pound. Bacon scarce and firm. 
Beef quiet. 
Wool is in good request. 





BattimorE, October 21, 1850. 
Beef Cattle—At prices ranging from 2 to $2.75 
per 100 lbs. on the hoof, equal to 4 a $5.25 net, and 
averaging $2.37 gross. 470 were driven to Phila- 
delphia, and the balance remain unsold. 

Hogs.— We quote them at 46214 a $4.8714 per 
100 Ibs. 

Flour and Meal —The flour market dull. How- 
ard street at $4621. Nosales. Few hundred 
bbls. City Mills at 34.621g. Corn meal 3.1216 a 
$3.1834. Rye flour $3 3114. 

Gran—Receipts of grain light. Good to prime 
red Wheat at 95 cents a $1; white $1.04 a 
$1.15, as to quality. Corn—Yellow extremely 
dull; we quote white at 61, and yellow at 61 a 62 
cents. Oats 32a36 cents. Rye 60 a 62 cents. 
Provisions—The supply is moderate. Holders 
are firm. We now quote Mess Pork held at $11.50 ; 
Prime $8871g. Bacon firm. Shouiders 5; Sides 
534 a 6 cents; Hams 71, to 10'4 cents per lb. 
ED 38 a 
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- LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
C INTENTS OF No. 337.— Price, twelveand a ha:f 


. . 
Revi tnction of the Atlantic and Pacific—Westminster 


> Bayne and its Gover 
iner. Sketche 
4. The Heirs , 
5. Deborah? 


nment.—Sharpe’s Magazine. 
8 of Greece and Turkey.— Exam- 


of Ganntry.—Frazer’s Magdzine 
6. Note-Book et ean V1.—Sharpe’s Silaeaine 

zine. aturalist, Part 1X.— Frazer's Muga- 
7. Fletcher's Notea tr: . 
With Poetry, Shet ant Nineveh.—Spectator. 


rticles, and Notices of New Books. 
—. 


Washinaton D 

»Decemb 
Ofallthe Periodical Journa), Fonte a 27,1846. 
science, which abound in Euro *d to literature and 


Trent, 
English language; but this, by its mene 4 the 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the h op Er 


the utmostexpansionof the presentage. —  "*™ mind in 


J.Q. ADAMS. 

Published weekly at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTEL!. & UO., 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston, 


ry For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 


cauit-and-e-halfetrest and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing. 


Lowe & BYRN, No. 302 Baltimore street, corner of Lib- 

erty street, are now receiving and offer for sale on the 
most liberal terms an extensive and varied assortment of 
British, German, French, and Domestic Goods, adapted to 
the approaching season, consisting in part of— 

Cloths—blue, black, brown, green, drab, an 

Beaver Cloths—blue, blest and colored . men wee ae 

Pilot Cloths—blue, black, gray, mixed, and gentia blue. 

Cassimeres—fancy and black. 

Doeskina—superior style and finish, 

Alpaccas—plain and figured black, mode, changeable, and 
fancy figured. : 

a a and figured, black and fane 

Jelaines and Cashmeres—printed and plain e . 

Coburg, Thibet, and Lama Clothe. ¥ iy 

Green Haizes of various widths and qualities. 

Flaunels of various widths, qualities, and colors. 

Ginghams—fancy, black, and white. 

Prints—3 4, 7-8, and 4-4, foreign and domestic, neat and 
pretty styles, 

English and Domestic Long Cloths. 

Brown Cottons—3-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 6 4, 10- 

Aw assortment. 

Ticks of various brands, and a great variety of other goods 
all of which they offer as above, and wes fanchower dw g0- 
licit purchasers to call and examine their stock. 

Ang 8—3m 


y cvlors. 


4, and 12-4—a gen- 











THE AMERICAN REFORM MEDICAL INSTI- 
TUTION, 


Of Louisville, Kentucky. 


HE General Assembly of the State of Kentuck 
f y assed 
Diss ac chavierng this College with ample ry ind 
ustees have organi i fol- 
iodies eames ganized and appointed the fol 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of S 
JORDAN, M D. Ticket, $15. ears on ca 
rofessor of Chemistry, Pharmac 
filled. | Tickete, $15. e # 
rofessor of Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and Medical 
Botany, C. J. CHILDS. M. D. Tickets, $15. — 
eee of ae Special, and Pathological Anatomy, 
an erative S 7 
Ticket $15, p urgery, J. GILMAN, M. D. 
Pag A of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine, 
ysival Diognosis, and Pathol f y 
Tickets, $15. : ology, J. BEEMAN, M. D. 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of W Jhil- 
~ A. H. ors pany rhe M.D Ticket, $15 se 
rofessor of Legal Medicine and Natural Histor 2 
WALTERS, M.D. Ticket $15. en wee 
emonstrator of Anatomy and Pro-sestor, t, inte: 
Ticket, 83. y or, to be appointed. 
Matriculation fee, $5. Graduating fee, $25. 
The Lectures will commence the first Monday in Novem- 
ber next, and continue twenty weeks. It will be observed 
that the extraordinary length of the term brings the fee 
considerably lower than that of most other medical schools. 
Those wishing further information will adéress (postpaid) 
A. H. BALDRIDGE, M. D , Dean of the Faculty, at Lou- 
isville, Kentucky: or Prof. J. H. JORDAN, Dayton, Ohio; 
or Prof. C. J. CHILDS, Madison, Indiana. 
Aug. 29—6t 


and Toxicology, to be 





LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 
HOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! Manufacturer, 
33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O 

ARTHUR’S HOME GAZETTE. 
HE subscribera have commenced the publication of a 
New Weekly Paper for Families, with the above title, 
to be under the entire editorial control of 


T. S. ARTHUR, 

Who will concentrate upon it all, or nearly all, of his litera- 
ry labors. The design of this paper is clearly expressed in 
the title—‘ HOME GAZETTE.” It will be emphatically 
a paper for the home circle—a household companion—a pleas- 
ant fireside friend, coming to all with a cheerful counte- 
nance, and seeking, while it imparts instruction, to enter- 
tain and.interest all classes of readers. A leading feature 
of the “ Home Gazette” will bea 

Series of Original Nouvellettes by the Editor, 
Who will farnish some four or five of these pictures of do- 
mestic lif, written in his best style, for every volume. The 
Home Gazette will be the organ of no party nor sect, nor will 
it be the exponent of any of the isms of the day. It will faith- 
fully advocate the right, and seek by every means to widen 
the circle of human happiness. Honestly will the editor 
teach the truth, as he has ever done in his writings, for the 
sake of good to his fellow men. Bat, in doing this, he will 
avoid unnecessary harshness and causeless offence, and keep 
his journal free from stain of wounding personality. He 
will oppose what is false and evil, as one of his social duties, 
but, while doing so, will use no sharper language than its 
rebuke and correction may require. ‘The Home Gazette will 
be elegantly printed, on fine white paper, with large, clear~ 
faced type, that may be read by young and old without in. 
jury to the eyes. 


Terms of the paper, in ull cases in advance. 





MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 





The Friend of Youth will be issued on the first of every 
month, in quarto form, 8 paggs, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments. 

Our object is to make the paper an attractive com 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shal! converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the school- 
room, and the play-ground. It shall also be our care to in- 
terest them on all great subjects connected with the well- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of all 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus inculcating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations dne to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our columns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified tu minister to the 
wants of Youth. 

The first number of the 2d volume will be issued on the 
first of November, ensuing. 

The terms are—fifty cents a year for a single copy; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person forwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 

it is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delays possible. All communications must 
be addressed to— 

MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., October 15, 1850. 


P.S. Postmasters are entitled to ten cents on every 
new subscriber they may forward—a small compensation for 
their trouble, but as large as the price of our paper will ad- 
mit. Weare always indebted to their courtesy,and hope 
to be laid under still greater obligations. M. L. B. 





> TO YOUNG MEN. 


Pleasaut and profitable employment may be obtained by 
any number of active and intelligent young men, by apply- 
ing to the undersigned. A small cash capital will be neces- 
sary to commence with. Every person envaging in this 
business will be secured from the possibility of loss, while 
the prospects for a liberal profit are unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars, address, post-paid, 4 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 


Oct. 24—4t 131 Nassau st., New York. 





To purchasers of clothing we recommend OAK HALL 
as one of the best places in the Union to purchase clothing. 
George W. Simmons’s success iu the trade is truly astonish- 
ing. The grand secret of the matter is, he understands the 
wants of the public, and gives them the worth of thetr 
money. 








° PROGRESS PAMPULETS. 
There is a forint about to stream, 
There is a light about to beam, 
There is a warmth about to flow, 
. There is a flower about to blow, 
There is a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray : 
Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Aid the dawning, tongue and pen ; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men; 

Aid it, paper; aid it type; 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe— 

And our earnest must not slacken 

nto play : 

Men of thought, and men of action, 

Clear the way ! 


A. HINE will soon issue the first of a series of original 

« Pamphlets, numbering from one to fifteen, more or 
lesa, containing thirty-two octavo pages, stereotyped, printed 
in the best style, and bound in durable covers. These pamph- 
lets will be entitled as follows : 
l. Fhe Laborer 6. The Democrat 11. The Scholar 
2. The Landlord 7. The Aristocrat 12. The Citizen 
3. The Tenant & The Usurer 13. The Legislator 
4. The Employer 9: The Debtor 14. The State 
5. The Servant 10. The Teacher 15. The Neighborhood 

Mr. Hine has no pecuniary means to publish anything, 
and he looks to his friends for aid in this enterprise. He 
asks no contribution, but hopes that those who believe he is 
able to produce such pamphlets as the age an‘ the welfare 
of the rave demand, will secure a sufficient number of sub 
scribers to pay the expense. 

The price of the pamphlets will be ten cents each, or 
twelve copies ‘or a dollar. 

It is desirable that lists of subscribers be forwarded in 
advance, for they will constitute the capital of the enter 
prise. Payments can be made on the receipt of exch num- 
ber. Almost any zealous friend of man can obtain twelve 
subscribers. 

The first number will be issued in November. Direct to 

L, A. HINE, Cineinnati, Ohio. 


BOARDING, 








M&S; EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 


One copy, per annum - - - . . - $2 
Three copies - - - - 7 - - 5 
Six copies - - - - - - - - Ww 
Ten copies - - - - - - - bb 


Ss 


Fourteen copies - . - - - - 2 


Where a club of six, ten, or fourteen copies are sent, an 
extra copy will be furnished to the postmaster or other per 
son who makes up the club. (ne copy of either Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, or Sartain’s Magazine, 
will be sent for four dollars. 

OcFAll letters must be post-paid. 

icy-Money that is current at the place where the sub- 
scription is made will be taken in payment for the paper. 

Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO., No.5 Athenian Build- 
ings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. Sept. 12—1m 


CALIFORNIA. 

| Sa through passage to California, via Chagres, on the Ist, 

Ith, 13th, 26th, and 28th of every month, tickets and 

selected berths can be secured in advance on the most fa 

vorable terms at the Agency (ffice of the United States 
Mail Steamship Company, 179 Broadway, New York. 

New arrangement Circulars distributed gratis. All who 
are going to California will find it to their interest to send 
for one. Address, postage paid. 

ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO, 





For the satisfaction of those to whom we are personally 
unknown, we refer to the following members of Congress : 
Hon. John Otis, Maine Hon. Thaddens St+vens, Pa 

James Meacham, Vt. 8. P. Chase, Ohio. 
John P. Hale, N. H. Nath’! Albertson, Ia. 
Horace Mann, Mass. Wn. Sprague, Mich. 
Loren P. Waldo, Conn. John Wentworth, Ill. 
Wm. H. Seward, N. Y. Chs. Durkee, Wis. 
Hon. Thomas Corwin Secretary U. S. Treasury. 

Oct. 10—11t 


WESTERN COLLEG FO F HO MEOPATHIC MED- 


Session of 1850~51. Chartered 1849. 
HE First Winter Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the First Monday of November, and continue 
four months. 
The Chairs of the Faculty are arranged as follows : 
STORM ROSA, M. D., Professor of Midwifery, and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 
LANSING BRIGGS, M. D., Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Surgery. 
CHARLES D. WILLIAMS, M. D., Professor of Insti- 
tutes and Practice of Homeopathy. 
LEWIS DODGE, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Medical Jurisprudence. 
HAMILSON L SMITH, A. M, Professor of Chem- 


stry. . 
EDWIN C. WITHEREL, M. D., Professor of Anat- 
omy and Physiology. 

JEHU BRAINERD, Professor of Physical Science. 

CHARLES W. BELL, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

The Charter of the Western College of Homeopathic Med- 
icine was granted by the Legislature of Ohio, during its 
session for 1849-50. It confers all the rights and privileges 
usually possessed by Medical Colleges in the United States, 
and, unlike many Colleges, it exists independent of any 
other institution, having in itself the power to confer de 
grees, and possessing a common seal. 

The degrees are conferred by the Faculty and Trustees, 
upon the recommendation of the Faculty. 

The amount of fees for the fall course will be $55. 
Matriculation fee, $5—to be paid but once. Demonst: ator’s 
ticket, $5. Graduation fee, $20. Persons who have at- 
tended two full courses of lectures in other colleges are ad- 
mitted to the full course in this Institution on the payment 
of $20. Graduates of respectable medical schools are per 
mitted t> atteni the course on the payment of the matricu- 
lation fee only. 

Good board, including room, light, and fuel, ean be obtain- 
ed from $2 to 2.50 per week. For further information, ad- 
dress CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 

Deau of the Faculty. 

Xx Cincinnati Times, Nati:nal Era, Obio Statesman, 
Albany Evening Journal, Pittsburg Gazette, and Chicago 
Tribune, each publish to the amount of $10, and send bills 
to the office of the True Democrat and also forward a copy 
containing the notice to the Dean of the Faculty. 

f<F- These papers will please call attention to the above 
editorially. 


i 





iX<F- FOWLERS & WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
of the Water Cureand Phrenological Journals. 


VANIA, 
Session or 185051. 
TMHE Lectures in this Institution commence on the First 
Monday in October, in the College Building, No. 229 
Arch street, Philadelphia, and continue four months, in the 
following order : 
JAMES F. X. McCLOSKEY, M. D., Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
N. R. MOSELY, M. D., Professor of General, Special, 
and Surgical Anatomy. . 
M. W. DICKESON, M. D., Professor of Materia Medi- 
ca and Therapeutics. 
A. D. CHALONER, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 
C W. GLEASON, M. D., Professor of Physiology and 


Surgery. 

JOSEPH 8S. LONGSHORE, M. D., Professor of Ob- 
stetrics and the Diseases of Women and Children. 

MARGARETTA B. GLEASON, Demonstrator - of 
Anatomy. 

Clinical instruction every Saturday. 

The students in this institution will be afforded opportu- 
nities for prosecuting their studies which have never been 
afforded hitherto, and which will not be inferior to those of 
any other Medical College in the country. 

Fees in this College are as follows : 

Toeach Professor - - - - «+ - $10 
Matriculation fee (paid once only) - 
Graduation - - - - - 15 

The Lectures will be complete upon Anatomy and vn. a 
ology, Institutes of Medicine and Medical Juriep con 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, Obstetrics and ry] a 
of Women and Children, Surgery, Materia M eaten Sm 
rapeutics, Chemistry and Clinical Practice. : 

he design of this institnti.n is to afford intelligent and 

f acquiring @ thorough 

respectable females an opportanity © 1 aeiences, in- all 

knowledge of medicine and the ¢cllseGicine among their 

their various branches, and to practice mi ropriety require 
own sex, and such diseases a8 msy WD P 


their services. lL by lett 
. . ly personally or by er 
For farther information, Pother member of the Faculty . 
(post paid) to the Dea JAMES F. X. McCLOSKEY, 





Oct. 25—tf 


Dean of the Faculty. 
Sept. 12. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


_ THE EXCITEMENT AT THE NORTH. 

Every day’s mail from the North brings start- 
ling aceounts of the deep excitement produced by 
the Fugitive Slave bill. The religious feeling of 
the community is aroused, and things are rapidly 
assuming a threatening aspect. 

The following report, furnished us by a careful 
reporter, of the action of the General Conference 
of the Free Will Baptists, will be read with pro- 
found interest. For the first time, we confess to 
some apprehension for the Federal Union. How 
can it be maintained amid such a conflict of feel- 
ings and purposes on questions of vital interest, 
unless the slaveholders can be induced to relax 
something in their demands, is not exactly clear 
to us. 

It is but fair that our Southern fellow-citizens 
should know on what grounds the bill, which they 
seem to think of so much importance, is opposed 
in the North. The action of the Conference re- 
ferred to isa fuir indication, we presume, of the 


views of the religious community generally in . 


the free States. 

Had not the bill utterly disregarded every 
safeguard of personal rights, every attribute of 
State Sovereignty, the mischief which now threat- 
ens the peace of the country would not have 
arisen. 


FREE WILL BAPTIST GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE, 


At the late session of the General Conference 
of the Free Will Baptist denomination, held at 
Providence, R. L., the colored citizens of that city 
requested the action of the Conference in relation 
to the lately enacted Fugitive Slave bill. The 
subject was referred to the Committee on Slavery, 
which subsequently (October 7, 1850) reported 
the following preamble and resolutions : 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has lately passed a bill which subjects any person 
who shall knowingly and willingly prevent an 
alleged fugitive slave from being arrested by the 
person or his agent, who may claim such fugitive 
as his or her property ; or who shall attempt to 
rescue a fugitive from the custody of his claim- 
ant or the agent of such claimant; or who shall 
directly or indirectly assist such fugitive to es- 
cape from his alleged owner; or shall prevent the 
discovery or arrest of a person after knowing him 
or her to be claimed as a fugitive slave, shall for 
any one of these acts be liable toa fine of not 
more than $1,000, and toimprisonment for a term 
not exceeding six months: 

And whereas the said bill allows each claimant 
of fugitives the sum of $1,000 for every person 
so claimed that shall be lost to the claimant: 

And whereas the said bill authorizes certain 
officers, if they shall deem it necessary, to call on 
any freeman they please, to aid them in the forci- 
ble return of the fugitive to his claimant: 

And whereas no compact for the return of fugi- 
tive slaves is known to exist or ever to have ex- 
isted between any States or nations, except that 
between the Autocracy of Russia and the Des- 
potism of Turkey, and also that existing between 
these United States: 

And whereas the enactments of the aforesaid 
Fugitive Slave bill are directly, explicitly, and 
positively opposed to the following enactment of 
Jehovah, “-Thou shalt not delivemunto his mas- 
ter the servant which is escaped from his master 
unto thee.”— Deut. xxiii, 15. 

And whereas said bill is oppressive, tyrannical, 
and odious in its nature, barbarous and incendi- 
ary in its inception and tendencies, dishonorable 
to its authors and abettors, a stain upon the stat- 
ute book of the nation, a reproach to humanity, 
and insulting to the religion, conscience, and in- 
telligence of the Christian and freemen of the 
free States. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we do deliberately and calmly, 
yet earnestly and decidedly, deny any and all ob- 
ligation on our part to submit to the unrighteous 
enactments of the aforesaid Fugitive Slave bill. 
Also, that regardless of unjust human enactments, 
fines, and imprisonment, we will do all we can 
consistently with the claims of the Bible, to pre- 
vent the recapture of the fugitive, and to aid him 
in efforts to escape from his rapacious claim- 
ants. 

Resolved, That as “ weou ght to obey God rather 
than men,” (Acts v, 29) in disobeying a cruel and 
wicked human law, and patiently submitting to 
its unrighteous penalties for such disobedience, 
we are “subject unto the higher powers, the pow- 
ers that be,” (Rom. xiii, 1,) in the highest and ho- 
liest sense of that Divine command ; that is in 
the same sense in which the Apostles, primitive 


house, were in bondage ; and religion and hu- 
manity demand us not to stand and look on un- 
moved, when they are demanded as a sacrifice to 
slavery. 

E. Knowlton said, we are here for grave and 
delibera‘e consideration. And in the course of 
our deliberations we are called upon to act in re- 
lation to this subject. But he hardly knew how 
to act in relation to a subject calling for s0 much 
of indignant feeling. It had been said that if 
this law were carried out, it would cause a disso- 
lution of the Union—and he believed it. But he 
also believed that there was yet a God who rules 
the destinies of this nation. The Slave Power 
has overstepped itself. It would defeat its own 
object. He was aware that our action would ex- 
cite scorn and contempt; but he was aware also 
that truth was not always upon the side of the 
majority. Our principles are based on right, and 
hence they will eventually prevail. The South 
must not presume too much upon our forbear- 
ance. Wecanand will bear long; but when it 
asks the relinquishment of liberty, it is a demand 
too much for even our forbearance. We are the 
sons of those who fought for our country’s liber- 
ty, and we cannot submit to such aclaim. When 
it asks us to give up those who are “bone of our 
bone” to slavery, we cannot do it. [Mr. K. was 
a member of the recent Maine Legislature. | 

Mr. Warren, a Congregationalist, said he was 
sorry to hear it said that the Conference was 
likely to excite odium toward itself by passing 
these resolutions. He did not think it would be 
so. He lived in Massachusetts, and he was confi- 
dent that the great mass of Christians in that 
State will sustain such action as the Conference 
now contemplates, and would stand unitedly 
against the iniquitous Fugitive Slave bill. A 
person in the congregation seemed to question 
this statement, when Mr. Warren reaflirmed his 
statements; and said that, so far as he knew, 
there was but one voice in Massachusetts, and 
that was in execration of the infamous law. As 
for Drs. Stuart and Wood’s endorsement.of Web- 
ster, it wasa matter which we in Massachusetts 
“Vaughed at””. We hardly think Dr. Stuart re- 
sponsible for what he says; he is in his dotage. 
And to some extent the same may be said of both. 





Neither are now professors in the Seminary, and 
hence it is not responsible for their “ foolish let- 
ters”’ He continued still further to vindicate 
the Congregationalists from the charge of pro- 
slavery. 

J. L. Sinclair. We ought to act deliberately 
and calmly. But what do we hear? It is, that 
we must not feed the hungry, clothe the naked, or 
extend the oflices of humanity to our suffering 
brother. More than this. We are even called 
upon to send the brother back again to slavery 
and sorrow. Will we do it? (Several voices— 
No! no! We will not do it!) But there is a 
great work to be done; yet we trust that success 
will eventually be achieved. 

Geo. T. Day said that there was little danger 
but our sympathies would be enlisted sufficiently. 
This was not now the danger. He would utter 
here no sentiment which he would not honor 
everywhere by action. It has been said that the 
pulpit has infringed upon the domain of politics 
But politics now comes and violates the domain of 
the pulpit. This law asks us to forswear our 
allegiance to God in favor of human enactments. 
It demands us to relinquish adherence to those 
principles which Revelation tells us will form the 
basis of the decisions of the judgment. Nor does 
it restrict itself to the African race. If bv any 
means the Commissioner can be bribed, or other- 
wise influenced to give his certificate, any mun, 
black or white, may be taken, and there is not 
strength enough in all our boasted laws and liberty 
to save that man from bondage. But they say the 
question is settled. Settled? As well smother 
the fires of Aitna by overtopping a mountain in 
its crater. And yet this resistance, though it 
might delay, it would yet only make the explosion, 
when it comes, as come it must, but so much the 
sry powerful. No! The question is zo? set- 
tled! 

C. Phinney, a very aged minister, made some 
humorous remarks, comparing the slaveholder to 
Pharoah, and the slaves to Moses and the children 
of Israel. 

He was followed by W. H. Littlefield, who 
made some stirring remarks—saying that he had 
once been a slave-driver in South Carolina. 

The resolutions were now unanimously adopted; 
and were also voted unanimously in the affirma- 
tive by the audience. 

It was then voted by the Conference that the 
officers of the Conference be instructed to petition 
Congress for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
bill. Reporter. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A GREEN, D. D. 


The late Rev. Dr. Green left an autobiogra- 
phy, commenced in his 82d year, and finished in 
his 84th, which has heen prepared for the press. 
Dr. G. was born in New Jersey, in 1762—was a 











Christians, and the subsequent Christian mar- 
tyrs, obeyed it when they disobeyed the Jewish, 
heathen, and Popish laws. 

Resolved, That we do most deeply sympathize 
with those who, after having escaped from human 
bondage, are now in great fear, anxiety, and dis- 
tress, on account of the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave bill. We also recommend them to use all 
the means to preserve their liberty that religion, 
conscience, and reason will justify under their 
harassing and distressing circumstances. 

Resolved, That the conduct of slaveholders and 
their abettors in procuring the annexation of 
Texas in order to afford security to slavery, their 
efforts to establish the unmerciful institution in 
the free Territory acquired by the war caused by 
that annexation ; also, their violent opposition to 
the admission of California into the Union as a 
free State, and their threats to dissolve the Union 
if they cannot be permitted to carry slavery 
where they please, are developments that afford 
increasing proof of the deep inherent depravity 
of American Slavery, and likewise call loudly for 
continued and increasing Christian and constitu- 
tional efforts for its abolition. 

Pending the question for their adoption, seve- 
ral addresses were made, of which the following 
1s an imperfect, and, in some respects, an inade- 
quate report. 

_ E. Scott, a fugitive slave and a Free Will Bap- 

*tist minister, said that in behalf of three millions 
of men in bondage, he thanked the Conference 
that its members had Christian principle enough 
to dare to present such resolutions as those. As 
for himself, he thought that he would be justified 
in resisting any man, even the Chief Magistrate 
of the Nation, who should attempt to take him 
back into slavery. 

E. B. Fairfield made some pointed remarks in 
relation to that clause of the Fugitive Slave bill 
which deducts half of the fees of the commission- 
ers in case of non-conviction, which he denounced 
as bribery. - 

H. Whitcher wished that the consequences of 
taking such a position should be fully and dis- 
tinctly understood. To adopt it is to excite a 
very great amount of unpopularity and odium. 
The political and even the religious press, will 
send this odium to all parts of the land. And, 
said he, are we prepared to assume the responsi- 
bility? (Several voices, Yes! yes!) It is taking 
high ground, aud we ought to consider well what 
may be demanded of us if we take it. For him- 
self, he said, he was prepared to take it, whatever 
it might cost, even if it were liberty or life. 

The Rev. Dr. Sutton said that, as an English- 
man, he was not entitled to speak on this subject; 
but when he was in America before, he was pretty 
well black-balled by the Southern people for his 
anti-slavery. They had said that he ought to be 
tarred and feathered, and carried back to India. 
[Dr. S. is a returned missionary.| But he would 
wear it as an honor. When he had said anything 
about slavery heretofore, he had been met by the 
objection that it was a matter confined entirely 
to the slave States; and that each State hada 
right to legislate for itself in this matter. But if 
this were true. the present law must certainly be 
unconstitutional. He concluded by saying that 
he had heard nothing that pleased him so much 
as the noble stand taken by this Conference; and 
that, however it may be regarded this week, or 
this year, the stand taken by the Free Will 
Baptist denomination will be honored by all fu- 
ture successive generations of American citizens 
till the end of time. : 

M. J. Steere said he thought it was fortunate 
that Andover Seminary had not been open to the 
reception of colored students, or else “ he of An- 
dover” might perhaps be compelled to put the 
irons on some of his own students, and compel 
some to be slaves whom he had instructed to be 
ministers of Christ. As it is, he must go down 
to the grave, not hoary with age, but gory with 
the blood of euslaved humanity. And what a stain 

is this! The Russian Autocrat and the Dey of Al- 
glers stand second in tyranny beside these United 
States! Before, he had seen nothing like disu- 
mr But this really looked like it. And this 
she’ must be repealed, or stand a dead letter upon 

e Linttte-book, or this Union will be severed! 
He himself would not fight, but if this law is en- 
forced, in spite of all our efforts, fighting will 
come f , 


E. B. Fairfield was called for, and said that this 
was not the time for speaking, but for acting. 
The question was simply whether we should obey 
man’s law or God’s law. When human legisla- 
tors presumed to trespass upon God’s law, it was 
time for Christians to speak out. When they 
trample also upon the first and fundamental prin- 
ciples of republicanism, it was time for us to 
speak out as citizens. And as for himself, if the 
case of the red slave were his, he would 
fight! If his wife were demanded as a sla: 
he could not stand by inactive, and smother the 
demands of humanity. His father, mother, and 
sisters, were not in slavery, but the fathers, 


member of the first Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly—served in the militia of the Revolution in 
1778~79—was Chaplain to Congress, from 1792 to 
1800—President of Princeton College, from 1812 
to 1822; after which hg resided in Philadelphia, 
until his death in May, 1848. He was three 
times married. In this work we learn, for the first 
time, that “General Washington’s face bore marks 
of the small pox.” The Pennsylvanian furnishes 
us some extracts from the book. 

WASHINGTON’S WIT. 


“Tt was the usage, while Washington was 
President of the United States, for the clergy of 
the city to go in a body to congratulate him on his 
birth-day ; and on these occasions he always ap- 
peared unusually cheerful. The last time we made 
such a call, which was about ten days before his 
retirement from office, he said, with singular vi- 
vacity, ‘Gentlemen, I feel the weight of years; 
I take a pair of sixes on my shoulders this day! 
This great man was not in his proper element 
when he attempted a pleasant conceit. I never 
witnessed his making the attempt but on this oc- 
casion; and if his allusion, as I suppose must 
have been the case, was to the fifty-sixes used in 
weighing heavy articles, it was surely far-fetched, 
and not very obvious. He entered his sixty-sixth 
year at this time.” 

DINNER CONVERSATION SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


“At the period we contemplate, I made a part 
of a company, in which a conversation took place, 
the report of which I think you will receive with 
some interest. Dr. William Shippen, the first 
professor, and for a long time an eminent one, in 
the medical school of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, had for his wife a lady of Virginia. It was, 
I suppose, in consequence of this, that when the 
Virginia delegation to the first Congress arrived 
in Philadelphia, on their way to New York, he 
invited some of the members of that delegation, or 
perhaps the whole of them, to a dinner at his own 
house. I remember the names of Madison, Page, 
and Lee; and I think there were one or two more. 
Chief Justice McKean, afterwards Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. William Bingham, subse- 
quently a member of the United States Senate, 
were likewise invited guests; and as the doctor 
was a member of my congregation, he also hon- 
ored me with an invitation. Soon after we had 
taken our seats in the drawing-room, before din- 
ner, the Chief Justice said to Mr. Madison— 
‘Have you thought, sir, of a title for our new 
President?’ Madison’s answer was in the nega- 
tive; and he added, that in his judgment no title, 
except that of President, would be necessary or 
proper. ‘Yes, sir, repliod McKean, ‘he must 
have a title; and I have been examining the titles 
of certain princes in Europe, to discover one that 
has not been appropriated. Most Serene Highness, 
I find isappropriated, but Serene Highness, without 
the word most, is not appropriated ; and I think 
it will be proper that our President should be 
known by the style and title of ‘ His Serene High- 
ness, the President of the United States? This elicit- 
ed an amicable controversy, which continued for 
some time, Madison and his colleagues opposing, 
and McKean maintaining the propriety of con- 
ferring the title he had proposed on Pregident 
Washington.” 


WHIG AND TORY PRINTERS, 


“ Tfolt’s paper was headed with the picture of 
a snake, cut into thirteen distinct sections, and 
each section bearing upon it the name of one of 
the thirteen colonies, which then professed alle- 
giance to the King of Great Britain. As soon as 
our independence was declared, all the sections of 
the snake disappeared, and his whole attitude was 
changed. His tail was brought round and inserted 
in his mouth, or placed by its side, and his whole 
body was formed into a regular circle, the head 
and the tail being at the top of the paper. This 
snake-picture made so deep an impression upon 
my youthful memory, that I retain it very dis- 
tinctly to the presenthour. This paper of Holt’s 
had great influence throughout the whole wide 
region of its circulation, and its editor was con- 
sidered as a public benefactor. He and Riving- 
ton, of course, pelted each other incessantly and 
severely, each endeavoring to sustain his cause by 
all the facts and arguments he could muster, and 
by some falsehoods too. Rivington remained in 
the city of New York after it was abandoned by 
the American troops, and became King’s printer 
during the whole of the ensuing war: and nothing 
could exceed the violence of his absue of the 
rebels, as he delighted to call the Americans, and 
the contempt with which he affected to treat their 
army, and Mr. Washington, its leader. It was, 
therefore, a matter of universal surprise, on the 
return of e, that this most obnoxious man re- 
mained after the departure of the British troops. 
But the surprise soon ceased, by its becoming pub- 
licly known, that he had been a spy for General 
Washington, while employed in abusing him, and 
had imparted useful information which could not 
otherwise have been obtained He had, in fore- 


large assortment of what are called the British 
classics, and other works of merit; so that, for 
some time after the conclusion of the war he had the 
sale of these publications almost wholly to himself. 
Amongst others, I dealt with him pretty largely, 
and with nothing else to make me a favorite, the 
fulsome letters which he addressed me were a real 
curiosity. He was the greatest sycophant imagi- 
nable ; very little under the influence of any prin- 
ciple but self-interest, yet most courteous to all 
with whom he had intercourse. You, ! believe, 
have read the two pieces of satire in which Dr. 
Witherspoon has gibbeted him and Benjamin 
Towns, another printer, who served the British 
while their army held Philadelphia, and remained 
there when they left the city.” 
BARON STEUBEN, 


“While Dr. G. was serving as en infantry sol- 
dier, he-for the first time, saw the Baron de Steu- 
ben, the great and efficient disciplinarian’ of. the 
American army. ‘He rode to our encampment, 
and requested tosee our commanding officer. And 
never before or since have I had such an impress- 
ion of the ancient fabled god of war, as when I 
then looked on the Baron ; ke seemed to bea per- 
fect personification of Mars. The trappings of his 
horse, the enormous holsters of his pistols, his 
large size, and his striking martial aspect, all 
seemed to favor the idea, ” 

RITTENHOUSE AND HERSCHELL. 

“The planet Herschell, was discovered by Dr. 
Herschell, in the time of our Revolutionary war, 
when we could have no direct communication with 
Great Britain. The first information in detail of 
this discovery came to the United States by way 
of France. Dr. Rittenhouse told me, that when 
he had obtained the French statement, he was 
able to point his telescope, so as to take the planet 
into its field without another movement ; that at 
the first look his eye was on the planet. His fa- 
miliar knowledge of the starry heavens was won- 
derful. Nor was this his only attainment. He 
was among the first astronomers, natural philoso- 
phers, mathematicians, and mechanicians of his 
age. Nothing in mechanics has, I believe, ex- 
ceeded his theory. Yet he was, perhaps, the most 
modest man I have ever known. He was one of 
my parishioners, and a regular attendant on pub- 
lic worship, as often as his feeble health would 
permit. I attended his funeral, and spoke at his 
grave. The remains were deposited under the 
pavement of his observatory, in his garden. At 
the request of his widow, I furnished her with a 
copy of my address at his interment, a part of 
which I afterwards found was published in Reese’s 
Cyclopoedia ; but not, 1 think, exactly as 1 wrote 
it.” 


A GAMBLER FIFTY YEARS SINCE, WITH LIFE AT THE 
SPRINGS. 

“ Major Willys had been an officer of the regu- 
lar revolutionary army of our country ; but had, 
if I remember right, left the army at an early 
part of the war. He was remarkable for the size 
of his body, as well as for the peculiarities of his 
mind. lle was weighed at the Sweet Spring, and 
I was careful to enter in my lost miscellany the 
result. He was certainly the largest and heaviest 
man I have ever seen, tall and well proportioned, 
but exceedingly fleshy. He had acquired a con- 
siderable degree of liberal knowledge, and was a 
wit and a mimic. He was atthe head of all the 
gamblers of Virginia. When I heard of his com- 
ing to the Warm Spring, where I had got the 
company to treat religion respectfully, I said to a 
serious man who was well acquainted with Ma- 
jor Willys, that [ was fearful he would give me 
trouble. ‘That, said the pious man, ‘is an un- 
necessary fear ; the Major values himself on being 
a friend to the clergy; and although he is dread- 
fully profane, he never swears in the presence of 
a minister of the gospel of whatever denomina- 
tion” This testimony [ found to be strictly true. 
He not only attended public worship, but was an 
advocate for asking a blessing and returning 
thanks at our common meals. He left the Sweet 
and returned to the Warm Spring before I left 
the form and the report was, that at the latter 
place he asked a blessing and gave thanks himself. 
This I could easily believe, when I was credibly 
informed that at the Sweet Spring he said toa 
circle of his gambling friends, ‘Gentlemen, you 
may think of it as you please, and laugh at it as 
I know you will, and yet it is strictly true, that 
I never close my eyes till I have committed my- 
self to the protection of my God.’ He was dread- 
fully afraid of death. 

“On one occasion, while at the Sweet Spring, 
he was taken with a fit of fever and ague in the 
night, and was greately alarmed lest it should 
prove mortal. Hearing of it, I visited him in his 
hut the next morning. But I found him surround- 
ed by his gambling friends, so that I had no good 
opportunity to address him seriously. He launch- 
ed out himself into a bitter denunciation of the 
character of a gambler. ‘ Doctor,’ said he, ‘I have 
two daughters, whom I love dearly, and if any 
man should ask me for the hand of one of them in 
marriage, be his character in other respects what 
it might, if he gambled, | would most assuredly 
refuse him my consent” I immediately said, 
‘ Mejor, if such are your real sentiments, why do 
you not quit gambling yourself?’ He made me 
no other reply than this: ‘ Alas, Doctor, I have 
dipped, and I must go through? After some time 
he got up, and went to the spring, and took a tum- 
bler of water, and then came up and addressed 
a company that gathered around him: ‘Gentle- 
men,’ said he, ‘these sick turns that 2 man has, 
do him a good deal of good. They make hima 
sincere penitent for all his sins.” I stepped up to 
the circle that was listening to his harangue, and 
said to him, ‘Major, [ think I must take an ex- 
ception to the doctrine that you are inculcating’ 
‘How so, Doctor?’ he replied, ‘I thought you 
would second me.’ I answered: ‘It seems to mea 
palpable absurdity for a man to say that he isa 
sincere penitent for his sins, while at the very 
time he says so, he determines to go on and com- 
mit the very same sins for which he avows peni- 
tence’ ‘You allow, then, replied the Major, 
‘that for the time being it makes him a penitent.’ 
‘That reminds me, said I, ‘ of the following anec- 
dote: A clergyman in New England had a negro 
by the name of Jack, who had a deadly quarrel 
with a neighboring negro by the name of Cuffy. 
Jack fell dangerously ill, and his master urged 
him to forgive Cuffy. Jacksaid that Cuffy wasa 
very bad man, and he could not forgive him. ‘F tell 
you Jack,’ said his master, ‘that you must forgive 
him, or God will not forgive you” ‘ Well, massa,’ 
said Jack, ‘If I die, I forgive him, but if I live, 
Cuffy take care’ I never sawthe Major so much 
confounded as by this anecdote. He arrived at 
the Sweet Spring before our company. The num- 
ber of this Spring was much more multitudinous 
than at the Warm Spring, and I was fearful that 
if I did not break the ice at first, 1 should fail to 
do it afterwards. I got into the wake of Major 
Willys, as we were struggling through the crowd, 
on our call to dinner, and said to him, ‘ Major, 
will you do me the favor to call this large company 
to order, that I may ask a blessing before we dine ? 
‘To be sure I shall, replied Willys. According- 
ly he made his way to the head of the table, and 
with a large carving-knife, he struck it repeated- 
ly, and stamping with his foot at the same time, 
vociferated ‘silence!’ which, when he had com- 
pletely obtained, he turned tu me, and said, ‘ Now 
Doctor, you will please to ask a blessing’? This 
mon, if a report I have heard be true, died a real 
penitent.” 

A well-finished portrait is prefixed to the vol- 
ume (an unusually well printed octavo in large 
type) sustaining the following: 

PERSONAL DESCRIPTION OF DR. GREEN. 


“When in his prime, he was as conspicuous a 
person as walked the streets of Philadelphia. His 
features were strong, his nose aquiline and 
prominent ; but the great feature was his eye; it 
was very dark, piercing, and imperative; in my 
youth, I thought it the most formidable I ever 
saw. The prevalent expression of Dr. Green’s 
face, as of his general manner, was that of honest, 
fearless determination and assurance. It took but 
little to make this a forbidding frown, but it could 
also relax into a pleasing smile, in which the twin- 
kle of the eye was very engaging. In later years, 
the latter greatly predominated ; but in my child- 
hood, in common with other young persons, I 
looked upon him with fear. Dr. Green and Dr. 
Livingston, wore the last of the clerical wigs 
which I remember. Dr. Green’s was large and 
spreading down to his shoulders, with heavy curls ; 
it was always powdered in the day when powder 
was worn. Conforming, however, to the change 
of mode, Dr. Green gradually reduced the dimen- 
sions of the wig, till at length it had little that 
was distinctive. In the pulpit, his form and face 
naturally acquired more dignity and energy ; in- 
deed, these were very great, so that his more 
finished sermons were delivered with a bodily 
vebemence, or what Cicero calls the sermo corporis 
much beyond anything we now observe in our 
pulpits. On these occasions his eye was penetra- 
ting and alarming. I have often seen him, how- 
ever, subdued into the gentlest modes of human 
aspect.” 





AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


A young man recently made his escape from 
the galleys at Toulouse. He was strong and 
vigorous, and soon made his way across the coun- 
try, and escaped pursuit. He arrived the next 
morning before a cottage in an open field, and 
stopped to beg something to eat, and concealment 
while he reposed a little. But he found the in- 
mates of the cot in the_greatest distress. 
Four little children sat trembling in a corner, 
their mother was weeping and tearing her hair, 
and the father walking the floor in agony. The 
galley slave asked what was the matter, and the 
father replied that they were that morning to be 
turned out of doors, because they could not pay 
their rent. “You see me driven to despair,” 
said the father, “my wife and children without 











Wives, and sisters of others, who were in the 





sight of the evacuation of New York by the Brit- 
army, supplied himself from London with a 


food and shelter, and I without the means to pro- 
"4 





vide any for them” ‘The convict listened to this 
tale with tears of sympathy, and then said : } 

“I will give you the means. I have but just 
escaped from the galleys; whoever secures and 
takes back an escaped prisoner, is entitled to a 
reward of fifty francs. How much does your 
rent amount to?” 

“ Forty francs,” answered the father. 

“Well” said the other, “ put a cord around 
my body, I will follow you to the city; they will 
recognise me, and you will get fifty francs for 
bringin ” 

is N “w er exclaimed the astonished list- 
ener; my children should starve a dozen times 
before I could do go base a thing.” 

The generous young man insisted, and declared 
at last that he would go and give himself up, if 
the father would not consent to take him. After 
a long struggle, the latter yielded, and, taking 
his preserver by the arm, led him to the city and 
to the mayor's ofice. Everybody was surprised 
that a little man like the father had been able to 
capture such a strong young fellow, but the proof 
was before them; the fifty francs were paid, and 
the prisoner sent back to the galleys. But after 
he was gone, the poor father felt so badly, that he 
asked a private interview with the mayor, to 
whom he told the whole story. The mayor was 
so much affected, that he not only added fifty 
francs more to the father’s purse, but wrote im- 
mediately to the minister of justice, begging the 
young prisoner’s release. The minister examined 
into the affair, and finding that it was compara- 
tively a small offence which had condemned the 
young man to the galleys, and that he had al- 
ready served out half his time, he ordered his 
release.— Puris Cor. of the Mo. Rep. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW—OPINION OF 
WR. CRITTENDEN, 


Arrorney GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
September 18, 1850. 

Sir: I have had the honor to receive your note 
of this date, informing me that the bill, commonly 
called the Fugitive Slave bill, having passed both 
houses of Congress, had been submitted to you for 
your consideration, approval, and signature, and 
requesting my opinion whether the sizth section 
of that act, and especially the last clause of that 
section, conflicts with the provision of the Consti- 
tution which declares that “the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, un- 
less when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety may require it.” 

It is my clear conviction that there is nothing in 
the last clause, nor in any part of the sizth sec- 
tion, nor, indeed, in any part of the provisions of 
the act, which suspends, or was intended to sus- 
pend, the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, or 
is in any manner in conflict with the Constitution. 

The Constitution, in the second section of the 
fourth article, declares that “no person held to 
service or labor in one State, under the laws thre- 
of, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but suauu be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due.” 

It is well known and admitted, historically and 
judicially, that this clause of the Constitution was 
made for the purpose of securing to thecitizens of 
slaveholding States the complete ownership in 
their slaves, as property, in any and every State or 
Territory of the Union into which they might es- 
cape. (Prigg vs. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
16 Pet. 539.) It devolved on the General Gov- 
ernment, as a solemn duty, to make that security 
effectual. Their power was not only clear and 
full, but, according to the opinion of the court in 
the above-cited case, it was exclusive; the States 
severally being under no obligation, and having 
no power, to make laws or regulations in respect 
to the delivery of fugitives. Thus the whole 
power, and with it the whole duty, of carrying into 
effect this important provision of the Constitution, 
was with Congress; and accordingly, soon after 
the adoption of the Constitution, the act of the 
12th February, 1793, was passed, and that proving 
unsatisfactory and inefficient, by reason (among 
other causes) of some minor errors in its details, 
Congress are now attempting by this bill to dis- 
charge a constitutional obligation, by securing 
more effectually the delivery of fugitive slaves to 
their owners. The siz‘ and most material sec- 
tion in substance dedares that the claimant of the 
fugitive slave may arrest and carry him before any 
of the officers namedand described in the bill, and 
provides that these officers, and each of them, 
shall have judicial pewer and jurisdiction to hear, 
examine, and decide the case in a summary man- 
ner ; that if, upon such hearing, the claimant, by 
the requisite proof,shall establish his claim to the 
satisfaction of the tribunal thus constituted, the 
said tribunal shall give him a certificate, stating 
therein the substantial facts of the case, and au- 
thorizing him, with such reasonable force as may 
be necessary, to take and carry said fugitive back 
to the State or Territory whence he or she may 
have escaped, and then, in conclusion, proceeds as 
follows: “ The certificates in this and the first 
section mentioned shall be conclusive of the right 
of the person or persons in whose favor granted 
to remove such fugitive to the State or Territory 
from which he escaped, and shall prevent all mo- 
lestation of such person or persons by any process 
issued by any court, judge, magistrate, or other 
person whomsoever.” 

There is nothing in all this that does not seem 
to me to be consistent with the Constitution, and 
necessary, indeed, to redeem the pledge which it 
contains—that such fugitives “shall be delivered 
up on Claim ” of their owners. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that the owner, independent of any aid 
from State or National legislation, may, in vir- 
tue of the Constitution and his own right of prop- 
erty, seize and recapture his fugitive slave, in 
whatsoever State he may find him, and carry him 
back to the State or Territory from which he es- 
caped. (Prigg vs. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
(16 Pet. 539) This bill, therefore, confers no 
right on the owner of the fugitive slave; it only 
gives him an appointed and peaceable remedy, in 
place of the more exposed and insecure, but not 
less lawful mode of self-redress. And as to the 
fugitive slave, he has no cause to complain of this 
bill; it adds no coercion to that which his owner 
himself might, at his own will, rightfully exercise ; 
and all the proceedings which it institutes are but 
so much of orderly judicial authority, interposed 
between him and his owner, and consequently of 
protection to him, and mitigation of the exercise 
directly by the owner himself of his personal au- 
thority. ‘This is the constitutional and legal view 
of the subject, as sanctioned by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court; and to that I limit myself. 

The act of 12th February, 1793, before alluded 
to, so far as itrespects any constitutional question 
that can arise out of this bill, is identical with it. 
It authorizes the like arrest of the fugitive slave, 
the like trial, the like judgment, the like certifi- 
cate, with the like authority to the owner, by vir- 
tue of that certificate as his warrant, to remove 
him to the State or Territory from which he es- 
caped ; and the constitutionality of that act, in all 
those particulars, has been affirmed by the adju- 
dications of State tribunals and by the courts of 
the United States without a single dissent, so 
far as I know.—(Baldwin’s C. C. R., 577, 579) 

I conclude, therefore, that so far as the act of 
the 12th February, 1793, has been held to be con- 
stitutional, this bill must also be so regarded ; and 
that the custody, restraint, and removal to which 
the fugitive slave may be subjected, under the 
provisions of this bill, are all lawful, and that the 
certificate to be granted to the owner is to be re- 
garded as the act and judgment of a judicial tri- 
bunal having competent jurisdiction. 

With these remarks as to the constitutionality 

of the general provisions of the bill, and the con- 
sequent legality of the custody and confinement to 
which the fugitive slave may be subjected under 
it, [ proceed to a brief consideration of the more 
particular question you have propounded in ref- 
erence to the writ of habzas corpus, and of the last 
clause of the sizth section, above quoted, which 
gives rise to that question. 
_ My opinion, as before expressed, is, that there 
is nothing in that clause or section which conflicts 
with, or suspends, or was intended to suspend 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. 1 think 
so because the bill says not one word about that 
writ: because, by the Constitution, Congress is 
expressly forbidden to suspend the privilege of 
this writ, “ unless when in cases of rebellion or in- 
vasion, the public safety may require it;” and 
therefore the suspension by this act (there being 
neither rebellion nor invasion) would be a plain 
and palpable violation of the Constitution; and 
no intention to commit such a violation of the Con- 
stitution, of their duty and their oaths, ought to 
be imputed to them upon mere constructions and 
implications ; and thirdly, because there is no in- 
compatibility between these provisions of the bill 
and the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, in 
its utmost constitutional latitude. ; 

Congress, in the case of fugitive slaves, as in all 
other Cases within the scope of its constitutional 
authority, has the unquestionable right to ordain 
and prescribe for what causes, to what extent, and 
in what manner, persons may be taken into custo- 
dy, detained, or imprisoned. Without this power 
they could not fulfil their constitutional trust, nor 
perform the ordinary and necessary duties of Gov- 
ernment. It was never heard that the exercise of 
that legislative power was any encroachment upon 
orsuspension of the privilege of the habeas corpus. 
It is only by some confasion of ideas that such a 
conflict can be supposed to exist. It is not within 
the province or privilege of this great writ to loose 
those whom the Jam has bound. ‘That would be to 
put a writ granted by the law in opposition to the 
law—to make one part of the law destructive of 
another. This writ follows the law and obeys the 
law. It is issued upon proper complaint, to make 
inquiry into the causes of commitment or impris- 





is to deliver the party from “all manner of illegal 
confinement.” (3 Black. Com., 131.) If, upon appli- 
cation to the court or judge for this writ, or if 
upon its return, it shall appear that the confine- 
ment complained of was /awful, the writ in the 
first instance would be refused, and in the last the 
party would be demanded to his former lawful 
custody. 

The condition of one in custody as a fugitive 
slave, under this law, so far as respects the writ 
of habeas corpus, is precisely the same as that of 
all other prisoners under the laws of the United 
States. The privilege of that writ remains alike 
to all of them, but to be judged of—granted or 
refused, discharged or enforced—by the proper 
tribunal, according to the circumstances of each 
case, and as the commitment and detention may 
appear to be legal or illegal. : 

The whole effect of the law may be thus briefly 
stated: Congress has constitated » tribunal, with 
exciusive jurisdiction, to determine summarily, 
and without appeal, who are fugitives from service 
or labor under the second section of the fourth ar- 
ticle of the Constitution, and to whom such ser- 
vice or labor is due. The judgment of every tri- 
bunal of exclusive jurisdiction, where no appeal 
lies, is of necessity conclusive upon every other 
tribunal, and therefore the judgment of the tribu- 
nal created by this act is conclusive upon all tri- 
bunals. Whenever this judgment is made to ap- 
pear, it is conclusive of the right of the owner to 
retain in his custody the fugitive from his ser- 
vice, and to remove him back to the place or State 
from which he escaped. If it is shown upon the 
application of the fugitive for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, it prevents the issuing of the writ—if upon 
the return, it discharges the writ, and restores or 
maintains the custody. 

This view of the law of this case is fully sus- 
tained by the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of Tobias Watkins, 
where the court refused to discharge, upon the 
ground that he was in custody under the sentence 
of a court of competent jurisdiction, and that 
judgment was conclusively upon them. (3 Put, 
202) 

The expressions used in the last clause of the 
sixth section, that the certificate therein alluded 
to “‘shall prevent all molestation” of the persons 
to whom granted, “by any process issued,” &c, 
probably mean only what the act of 1793 meant, 
by declaring a certificate under that act a suffi- 
cient warrant for the removal of a fugitive, and 
certainly do not mean a suspension of the habeas 
corpus. 

I conclude by repeating my conviction that there 
is nothing in the bill in question which conflicts 
with the Constitution, or suspends, or was intend- 
ed to suspend, the privilege of the writ of hubeas 
corpus. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, sir, 
your obedient servant, J.J. Crirtenpen. 

To the President. 


FREE-SOILER WITHDRAWN. 


William B. Ogden, the Free Soil candidate for 
Congress in Wentworth’s district, Illinois, has 
withdrawn in favor of Dr. Molony, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, who has adopted the cardinal 
doctrines of the Free Soil party. Ina letter ad- 
dressed to the President of the Convention, Mr. 
Ogden says : 

“ My consent to a nomination for Congress by 
the Free Democracy of this district, made at the 
Convention over which you presided, was, at the 
urgent solicitation of many friends, reluctantly 
yielded, on the ground, and under the impression 
and belief, that the Joliet Convention would be 
certain to nominate an anti- Wilmot-Proviso can- 
didate, in disregard of our principles, and that 
the interests of the Free Soil party demanded a 
personal sacrifice of inclination and interest on 
my part in its aid. To these appeals solely [ 
yielded, in opposition to the strong desire which I 
have, not to be a candidate for any political office 
whatever. 

“ At the Joliet Convention, however, more lib- 
eral opinions prevailed, and the nominee, Dr. 
Molony, in the midst of a spirited contest, at that 
Convention, ardently announced himself a Wil- 
mot Proviso man, and expressed a feeling of per- 
fect respect and approval of the ‘Free Soil or 

Buren Democracy ;? and on my return from 
tW® East, a few days since, 1 understood that he 
was canvassing the district as the advocate cof 
principles in the main, if not entirely, in accord- 
ance with our own. Should this information 
prove true,.it certainly became a serious question 
us to the course to be pursued by us most calcu- 
lated to advance the truths for which we do bat- 
tle. At the urgent solicitation of many of our 
friends—tried and intelligent friends—I consent- 
ed to an investigation, and to an interrogation of 
Dr. Molony, as to the views entertained and ad- 
vocated by him.” 

Mr. Ogden then gives the answers of Mr. 
Molony to the questions propounded to him, and 
proceeds: 


“ These answers are broad and explicit, cover- 
ing manfully, it seems to me, the main ground of 
the principles for which we contend ; and as our 
objects have no regard for persons, or distinct or- 
ganizations from those who adopt our principles, 
the progress and spread of which are the sole 
purposes in view, as is so clearly indicated in the 
recent action of your recent Union Convention at 
Princeton, I have yielded to the advice of many 
of my friends, and which is so entirely in ac- 
cordance with my own opinion as to the wiser 
course to be pursued by us under existing cir- 
cumstances, (although I am aware that all 
may not approve it,) and do hereby respect- 
fully withdraw my name as a candidate for 
Representative in Congre3s from this district, 
so honorably proffered me by the recent Conven- 
tion at Elgin, over which you presided. I do this 
the more readily, because of my belief that Dr. 
Molony, if elected, will serve these principles 
ably and truly, and that time will show that the 
step which I have taken will strengthen and ad- 
vance materially the interests which we have at 
heart.” 


PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE. 
T a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkeville 
Hydropathie Institute, held Fifth month 15th, 1850), 
Joseph A. Weder, M. D., was unanimously elected Resident 
Physician in the place of Dr. Dexter, resigned. ; 

Having made varions improvements, this instituteis now 
pr pare to receive an additional number of patients; and 
from Dr. Weder’s well-known skill and practical experience 
in Europe, (acquired under Vincenz Preissnitz, the founder 
of the Hydropathic system,) and for several years past in 
this country, and particularly in the city of Philadelphia, 
(where he has had many patients,) the Managers believe 
the afflicted will find him an able and an attentive physi- 
cian. 

The domestic department being under the charge of a 
Steward and Matron, will enable the Doctor to devote to 
the patients whatever time may be necessary. 

Application for admission to be made to 

SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary. 

Office No. 58 South Fourth street, residence No. 16 Logan 
square, Philadelphia. 

General Description of the Parkevilie Hydropathic 

Iustitute. 

The main building is three stories high, standing back 
from the street about one hundred feet, with a semicircular 
graxs plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out with walks 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left of the en 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms, 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “ packing,” bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

in the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
well as into the main building, and all the waste water car- 
ried off by drains under ground. 


THE WATER WORKS 


Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir. containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill, by *a hydraulic 
ram,’’a self-acting machine of cast iron, thatris kept con- 
stantly going, night and day, by the descent of the water 
from the spring. The surplus water ie carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which isa 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter Adjoining the douche room is a dressing roam, 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure of 
piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. : 

There are many other appliances, which can be better un 
derstoood by a personal examination. May 30. 





- @RAHAM IN 1861, 


‘KAHAM has completed the most extensive arrange- 
ments to give still = ipaeac and value to his 
zine for the coming volume. 
rs) R. James, the celebrated Novelist, has been en- 
gaged to give a series of splendid romanees. 

George D Prentice, the Poet of the Weat, will write ex- 
clusively a poem for every number. 

Grace Greenwood is engaged to give a series of her bean- 
tiful stories ; 

J. M. Legare, of South Carolina, will contribute a bri!- 
liant set of papers for 1851. : 

Miss Fennimore Cooper, the author of Rural Hours, is 
also engaged, with Whipple and Longfellow, Bryant and 
Loweil. a 

T. B. Read, the Artist and Poet, is now at Dusseldorff, 
on’his way to Italy, to furnish from the Galleries a superb 
set of drawings. Artists from America have been sent to 
London and Paris, and a splendid set of highly finishe1 
drawings by the renowned Davin of Paris are to be furnish- 
ed for Graham’s incomparable Ladies’ Department, which 
will excel anything that has ever been produced in Paris, 
England, or the United States. The first appears in the 
December number. 

All this foretells a year of splendor in this Magazine for 
1851—and, as ever, Graham’s readers will be astunished 
Graham also abolishes the system of canvassing agents, 
and itutes every Postmaster and Editor Agents. Now 
is the time to form Clubs, as the December number closes 


dhe rolene- TERMS. 





Single copies, $3. . 

PRICE OF CLUBS FOR i851—an orders for Graham's 
Magazine, commencing with 1851, will be supplied at the 
following rates: Single subscribers, $3; two copies, $5; 
five copies, $10; and ten copies for $20, and an extra copy 
to the person sending the club of ten subscribers. Thee 
terms will not be departed from by any of the three dollar 
magazines. All orders addressed to 





onment, and its sole remedial power and purpose 


GEORGE R. GRAHAM, 
Oct. 17—6t 134 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, 
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JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C, PEIRCE, 
Cincinnati. 
IRNEY & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Notaries 
Public. 
JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ac 
knowledgment of deeds, an 1 to administer oaths and affirm. 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 


Alabama Connecticut Delaware 
Illinois Indiana lowa 
Kentucky Louisiana Michigan 
Missouri Mississippi Maine 

New York New Hampshire North Carolina 
Pennsylvania Khode Island Sonth Carolina 
‘Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin. 
Texas Maryland 


Special attention given to collections and to the taking ot 
depositions. 

Office, No. 114 Main street. 

WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D, C., 

GENTS for procuring Putents in the United States 
and foreign countries. 

‘They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven- 
tions, and transact all business connected with their pro- 
fession 

They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Patents, either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing #t a distance may procure all necessary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventions, 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form, 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense of a 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to the sub- 
scribers. 

Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresses 

Rough sketehes and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

Le ters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON 

July 18 E.S. RENWIOK. 


July 25. 





OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 

THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA 

( LD Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 

has long been known as the Author and Discoverer ot 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsupurilla.”’ Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept ont of market, and the salvs circum 
scribed to those only who bad proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore disea-es, and 
saved from death. proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. This 

Grand and Unequalled Preparation 

is manufactured on the largest scale, and is called for 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better; becanse it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. The highest know 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture ot 
the Old Doctor's Sursaparilia. ‘The Sarsaparilla root, it ie 
well known to medical men, contains many medicinal prop- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce fer- 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsaparilla are go volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those 
experienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these vAatile 
principles, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under 
heat, are the very essential medical properties of the root, 
which give to it allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr, Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsapa 
rilla root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected; then every 
particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen- 
trated form, and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this 
way, it is made the most powerful agent in the 

Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 

Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side. in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find 1t 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia, and 
Liver Complaint, and in Rheumatism, Scrofula, and Piles 
Costiveness,all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chills and hot flashes 
over the body. It has not had its equal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful menses, ir- 
regularity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general sys- 
tem, it gives tone and strength tu the whole body, and cures 
all forms of 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thns prevents or relieves a great variety of other disea- 
ses, as spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swoor- 
ing, epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
Is rot this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 

But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend’s 

inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr,’s, 


because of one Grund Fact, that the one is Incapubleof De- 
terioration and 
Never Spoils, 

while the other does; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments ; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding and damaging other goods! Must not this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system? What! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid! What causes dys 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces!—tiatuler ce, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, livercomplaint, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood? What is scrof- 
ula but an acid humor inthe body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, scald head, sak 
rheum, erysipelas, white swelling, fever-sores, and all ulcer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, which sours and thus spoils all the 
fiuids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
but a sour, acid fluid, whieh insinuates itself between the 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tenderand 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous diseases, 
of impurity of the blood, of derangedcirculations,and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. 

Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “Compound” of S. P. 

Townsend! 
and yet he wonld fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsuparilia is an Imitation 
of his inferior preparation !! 

Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article which 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend’s 
article' and which sheuld bring down upon the Old Dr. such 
a mountain load of complaints and criminations from Agents 
who Lave sold, and purchasers who have used S. P. ‘Town- 
send’s Fermenting Compound. 

We wish it understood, because it is the absolute truth 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, andinfinitely dissimilar; 
that they are unlike in every particular, having not one sin 
gle thing in common. 

As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, is no 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—knows no more of medicine or 
disease than any other common, unscientific. unprofessional 
man—what guarantee can the public have that they are re 
ceiving a genuine scientific medicine. containing all the vir- 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and which are inca- 
pable of changes which might render them the agents of 
disease,instead of health ¢ 

It is to arrest frauds upon the unfortunate, to pour balm 
into wounded humanity, to kindle hope in the despairing 
bosom, to restore health and bloom and vigor into the crush- 
ed and broken, and to banish infirmity—that OLD DK. 
JACOR TOWNSEND has sought and found the opportu- 
nity and means to bring his 

Grand, Universal, Concentrated Remedy, 


within the reach, and to the knowledge, of all who need it, 
that they may learn and know, by joyful experience, its 
Transcendent Power to Heal! 
O04 For sale in Washington City by— 
J. ¥F. Callan Z. D. & W. H. Gilman 
S. Butt M. Delany 
Ridgely & Co. 
LARD FOR OLL. 
ARL’ WANTED.—UCash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 
Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! Manufacturer 
23 Water street. near Walnut, Cincinnati. 


May 9. 





Jan. 20). 





BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
mest of Gilman’s Drug Store. 

‘i citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 
city are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 

just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in eie- 

gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 

and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long exp-rience and great success embcl- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phonographic art ever produ- 
ced in the United States 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteer. inches, 
—_. at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerrco- 

ypes. 

™ taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 

Perfect satisfaction warranted in a | cases. , 

The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. N.S. BENNETT. 

Jan. 3I—ly 





ST, LAWRENCE EXCHANGE, 
prrean, New York. SILAS HICOCK, Proprietor. 
Aug. 29—tf 








LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
y ILLIAM B. JAKVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselict 
at Law,Columbus, Obio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Dastnant connected with the profession, ofall kinds pune- 
tually attended to Jan. 28 





BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill. 
HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. 

Now is the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. ‘> 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfully eolicited by 

Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cernbill. 

NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent,is agent 

e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building; Philadelpbia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 

os S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Journal Building,) is also agent for the National Era. 














EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W. LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D. C., 
pies in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 
Notes on all solvent hanks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 
DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 
in Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittances 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funds, at a —_ of one-quarter per cent. 


ECTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 
favorable terms. 
EXCHANGE. 


Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi- 

pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 
0 Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M. 
Nov. 15—tf 


WHEELAN & WOOD, 
\ OLESALE and Retail Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 
Market, south side, two doors west of Sycamore street, Cin- 
cinnati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Palm Leaf Hats, &e. 


J. P. WHELAN. 
May 23—ly 








A. WOOD. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
EPLY to Remarks of Rey. Moses Stuart on Hon. Jot n 
Jay, and an Examination of his Scriptural Exercises 
contained in his recem pamphlet entitled ‘Conscience and 
the Constitution”? By William Jay. An octavo pampt ! t 
in aneat cover. Priceficents For sale b oe 
Aug. |. WM. HARNED, 61 John street, N York 


HOOKER & HAWLEY. 
J trCenEes and Counsellors at. Law, Hartford. ( 
\ necticut. JOHN HOOKER.” 
Sept. 12—ly JOSEPH R. HAWLE\ 


THE FRIEND OF YouTrTH, 
HIS new and attractive journal for Youth edited by 
Mrs. Bailey, and published at Washington, can be } 1 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 34 orethit 
Price, by mail, 50 cents @ year; delivered in Boston, fre; { 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT. | 
ov. 25 3 Cornhill Boston 


n 





LIGHTS LITERARY AG ENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston. 
STABLISHED to aid the circulation of a}) 7 "SEF 
PUBLICA TIONS issued in the | nited, St — 
ders for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, and at ry 
most reasonable rates. ge ee 


THE NA TIONAL ERA comes from Washineton + 
thig Agency by Express, and is delivered *bacgeaters ae , 
aby part of the city proper, at $2.254 year. fre, 


age; single copies 6 1-4 cents Price. by mall on oY por 
THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, « now and ttrae 

monthly journal for Youth, edited by Mrs ens “i ei 

published at Washington, also comes’ by Ex 7a myn, +h “ 

Ageucy. Price, delivered in Boston, free of ny 

cents a year; by mail, 50 cents. 

_ June 6. G. W. LIGHT & (Wy 


BOSTON FEMALE MEDICAL S¢ HOOL, 


CST ED by the Female Medical Education Soviray 
“incorporated by the Massachusetts Legislature Vive 
fifth term will commence November 6. 1850. and contin: 
three months. Those who desire can attend exclusively 
Midwifery, with its collateral branches Tuition, $25 
Soard in the city to be had at $2 a week. : 
SAMUEL GREGORY, Secretar, 
Sept. 26—3t 17 ( 


posiave, 75 


ornhit 


GUNDRY’S CINCINNATI MERCA NTILE COL- 


LEGE, 
Apollo or Museum Building, northwest cornes of Si 
ond Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE attention of the Public is respectfully called to t} 
course of studies prescribed at this institution for ¢) 
purpose of qualifying Young Men inathorough practical 


manner for the duties of the counting house 
ness pursuits generally. 

_ The design of the institution is to impart such informa- 
tion a8 will make practical men and ¢cientific accountants 
for any and every department of business. 

_The prominent subject. of study is, Double-Entry Boo 
Keeping ; or,in other words, the science of accounts, in its 
adaptation to every variety of transactions that can possil 
arise in the operations of Trade, whether wholesale, re 
commission, banking, manutacturing, jobbing, or any other 
form of business. . 

In order to qualify those who enter this instituti n in 
superior manner for the responsible duties of commer 
life, lectures on commercial law are given in connection wit 
the science of book keeping. Lectures on the genera) lay 
of trade, as contained in the best treatises an banking and 
political economy, have also been lately introduced with 
great advantage and success. * 

Students are (in addition) made familiar with gen: 
mercantile forms and phraseology, or what may be 


and for busi- 


y 


a 





the literature of commerce, including commercial letters of 
all descriptions. 

It will be the assiduous endeavor of the Principal to make 
those who attend this institution good practical penmer—a 


sine qua non to those wishing to enter the arena of trad¢ 

_A complete course of calculations is included in the exer- 
cises. 

Terms forthe fullcourse -  .« i - $40.00 

ix Instruction is given individually; thus gentlemen 
can enter at any time. 

og The institution being chartered, students on gradu 
ating receive a diploma, signed by a board of mercantile and 
legal gentlemen. 

ice The time requisite to complete the course average 
from six to twelve weeks. 

The undersigned has at much labor and expense collected 
a library of standard works, both American and foreign, on 
the above subjects, as well as obtained such practical infor 
mation from real business as is deemed important or useful, 
and has also been enabled, from long experience as a teach- 
er, to greatly improve and simplify the mode of imparting 
this kind of instruction. He thus flatters himself that those 
who patronize this institution from the inducements held 
out, will have their expectations more than realized 

Sept. 19—3m JOHN GUNDRY, Principal. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1551, 

HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Sociely have 

just published another stereotyped Almanac, tor the 
coming year, with special reference to the great (westion of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the cause throughout the conntry will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
matter it contains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac has been prepared, the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increared facilities for forwarding it, by expres 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 


this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. So 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at leas ex- 
pense. 

The Almanac is handsomely prin‘ed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex- 


pressly for it, illustrating'the escape of Henry Bor brown 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother Be 
sides the Calendur, which is equal in all respects to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac fer 1851, and the 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variety 
of interesting and valuable reading and statistical articles 
of an auti-slavery character, selected and original. The 
prices will be as follows: 
For one thousand copies : - 
. For one hundred copies - - 
For one dozen copies - - - - - 10 
For a single copy - - - - - : 05 
The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
fheir orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 


the cost of transportation will be very small. If no such 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. ‘This mode of 


conveyance is better than the post office, as erery Almunur 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 
cents. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanacs 
without much, if any, additional expense 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or pcst office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 


Aug. 8—6t No. 61 John street, New York City. 


N.B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are r 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
object in publishing the Almanac is nut to make money, but 
to diffuse useful information. 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 

y= take acknowledgments, depositions, affidavits, and 

protestations, in town or country; is agent for thi 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Conn 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Company ; awd 
will attend to the collection of claims generally ; also, to se!l- 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 

i¢F~ Office—Galloway’s Buildings, up stairs—corner room. 

Sept. 19—Ly 

JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. Il.—y 
SAND'S SARSAPARILLA, 
In Quart Bottles. 

OR purifying the blood, and for the cure of Srrofula, 

Rheumatism, Stubborn U cers, Dyspepsia, Salt Rheum, 
Fever Sores, Erysipelas. Pimples, Biles, Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Cutaneous Eruptions, Liver Complaint, Bronchitis, 
Consumption, Female Conplaints, Loss of Appetite, Gen- 
eral Debility, §c. 

In this preparation we have all the restorative properties 
of the root, combined and concentrated in their utmost 
strength and eflicact. Experiments were made in the man- 
ufacture of this medicine, until it was fonnd it could not be 
improved. Acoordingly, we find it resorted to almost uni- 
versally in cases of scrofula, liver diseases, salg rheum, gen- 
eral prostration of the vital powers, and all thore tormenting 
diseases of the skin, so trying to the patience and injurious 
to the health. Itisatonic aperient, and disinfectant. It 
acts simultaneously upon the stomach, the circulation, amb 
the bowels ; and thus three processes, ¥ hich are ordinarily 
the result of ree different kinds of medicine, are carried on 
at the same time, thro: gh the instrumentality of (his ove 
remedial agent. There are many ways of relieving pain for 
the time being, but there is only one way of removing dis- 
ease. No palliative, no anodyne, n» toy ical application, will 
remove it. It must be attacked at its source, in the fluids of 
the body, which convey the poison to the localities where it 
is developed in inflammation, sores, ulcers, tumors, abscess- 
es, glandular swellings, &c., as the case may be. 

These fluids must be reached. acted upon, purified, by 
some powerful agent. Such an agent is Sands Sarsapu- 
rilla, which gently stimulates while it disinfects and expels 
from the stomach and bowels all that is irritating, and at 
the same time restores their vigor and tone Its great merit 
is, that it meets and neutralizes the active principle of dis- 
ease itself, and when that is gone, the symptoms necessarily 
disappear. The rapidity with which the patient recovers 
health and strength under this triple influence is surprising. 
Each new case in which it is applied furnishes in the result 
a new certificate of its excellence ; and we have only to point 
to the accumulated testimony of multitudes who } ave expe- 
rienced its effects, to convince incredulity itself of its real 
value. SS 

Lieutenant Miller, of the army, has kind'y sent us the 
following letter from California: ; 

Monterey, Janvary 18, 1850. 
Messrs. A. B. §& D. Sands: 

GENTLEMEN: I beg leave to add my testimony in favor of 
your invaluable medicine, hoping it may lead some other 
unfortunate beings to try its effects, and that they may be 
benefited as I have been. 

I arrived here from the United States by the overlat d 
route, about the Ist of October last. A few days after, | was 
attacked with a very disagreeable eruption of the skin, 
which my physician could not cure I happened to _ 
your Sar-aparilla in a store in this place, and reme —e il 8 
the popularity of the medicine at bome, I purchased t a 
bottles, which had os — of ow my diffi- 

5 i - ith high regards. youre, &c , 
— . : 4. at MILLER, U.S.A. 
Here is another, nearer home: 

New York, Janvary 8, 185"). 
Messrs. Saxds: : 

GenTLeMEN: | have great pleasure in acknowledgir 
you the great benefit I have received from the use of _— 
Sarsaparilla. A subject of pulmonary disease, I made a ~~ 
age to Europe, but while there continued to be afllicte d. 
few weeks after my return, I was seized with a violent hem- 
orrbage of the langs, and from the debility and great — 
tration of strength that followed, with the protracted difi- 
culty of respiration, I am entirely relieved by the use . 
your Sarsaparilla, which I consider a most important _ 
truly valuable discovery in the healing art. | feel -— 
have not for fourteen years enjoyed so good health as a 
present. Very gratefully, yours, S. E. SAYMORE. 


ng to 


Read the following, from 3 
New Oreans, Novemeer 12, 1849. 
Messrs. Sands: 


GENTLEMEN: I take the liberty of sending you a yong) 
which may be of importance to those who are suffering A 
have done. I received great benefit from your Sareapari a, 
having been cured of a malady after suffering six yore. 
hereby cheerfully certify to the good eficet of your me¢ ote 
and I hope God will reward you for all the good you - 
done. A chronic cough had tormented me day and nig’ ’ 
and repeated attacks of fever irduced me rh tapree he ha 4 
should die with consumption. One day, while su ering © 
violent attack of bur one akong % ont Fa “A be 
try your incomparable medicine, Dut, Shwe 

. | finally purchased a bot®e. and by } 
ong pny Se God I was restored to better health oo 
I had enjoyed for six years. | cannot but bless the autho: 
of this admirable medicine. j ‘ 
i ntlemen, your obedient ser 
vine pa ere Si FERMIN GROUPAZ. 


. BL §& D. 
» d and sold, wholesale and retail, by A 
SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton street, — 
of William, New York. . Sold also by Druggists gene 





5 ; Price $1 pet 
throughout the United States and Canadas. 
bottle ; six bottles for $5, Aug. 83m 


LAT ORBAN 























